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THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
TARIFF DEBATE 


BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 


IT may or may not be a fortunate thing for the Republican party that 
its majority in the United States Senate is so overwhelming that the en- 
actment of a tariff bill along the lines laid down by Senator Aldrich and 
his colleagues on the Finance Committee is an assured fact. They have 
been able to achieve victory whenever any disputed schedule has been 
brought to the test of a vote, and even in the matter of the duty on cotton 
fabrics they won their point by the usual majority of ten or eleven votes, 
even though the rates as proposed had been bitterly criticised and con- 
tested for an entire week. 

The importance of this large majority lies in the fact that Mr. 
Aldrich and his committee can adhere to their programme without danger 
of encountering defeat. The situation is vastly different from that which 
confronted Senator Gorman when, in 1893, the Senate, then under Demo- 
cratic control, undertook consideration of the measure which Mr. Wilson, 
as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, had passed in the House. 
The Democrats held the Senate by a slender thread. Their majority did 
not number more than two or three; and it was necessary, if the pledge 
upon which Mr. Cleveland had been elected was to be redeemed, to secure 
unanimity among all the conflicting interests on the Democratic side. 
The task was most difficult. Each Democratic Senator fully appreciated 
the fact that his vote was essential to final enactment, and the mere sug- 
gestion that unless his views were not embodied in the bill he would 
vote against it, compelled Mr. Gorman and his fellow-leaders to placate 
and satisfy the insurgent spirit. As might have been expected, the re- 
sult was a series of compromises which, in their collective form, Mr. 
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Cleveland denounced as a thing of perfidy and dishonor, and the Demo- 
cratic party became the target of national criticism. Mr. Aldrich would 
find himself in the same position to-day were it not for the fact that he 
can lose no less than eleven votes on the Republican side and still main- 
tain absolute command. His leadership, even under this fortunate cir- 
cumstance, has not been a bed of roses; but only the overwhelming Re- 
publican majority in the Senate has kept him from a bed of thorns. 

When the discussion of the tariff bill began in the Senate, it was 
evident that thorough harmony did not exist on the Republican side. 
As the days of debate have lengthened into weeks and even months the 
ranks of the tariff reformers have multiplied, and with larger numbers 
their courage has increased. The “progressives,” as they are termed, 
now constitute a very considerable thorn in the Republican side. They 
are attacking the schedules which Mr. Aldrich and his colleagues on the 
Finance Committee have substituted for those which the House adopted. 
They are charging that these schedules are revising the tariff upward 
instead of downward ; that the rates which the Senate is asked to vote upon 
are framed for the sole purpose of adding to the already inordinate profits 
of the manufacturers and impose greater burdens upon the consumer; 
and that, in order thus to favor the rich, the condition of the citizen in 
moderate circumstances is entirely ignored. The leader of this devoted 
band of Republicans who are thus fighting inch by inch for a really lower 
tariff is Senator Dolliver, of Iowa. In the prime of life, of long and cred- 
itable public career, equipped with an experience which began many 
years ago in the lower branch of Congress, possessed of marked oratorical 
ability and a debater of great force and cogency, he has also shown him- 
self to be a painstaking and intelligent student of the intricacies of the 
tariff. In addition to these characteristics he is a Republican of the 
deepest dye. No one has ever questioned his party loyalty or devotion. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that, when he has spoken, his utterances have 
commanded the closest attention. To use a common phrase, he has given 
Mr. Aldrich some hard nuts to crack, and the questions which he has 
pertinently asked and which have not always been satisfactorily an- 
swered will be asked again when the next campaign engrosses the atten- 
tion of the country. 

It is interesting to note that the Senators who are giving Mr. Dolliver 
their support come from the Middle West and the Southwest. Beveridge 
of Indiana, Brown and Burkett of Nebraska, Bristow of Kansas, Nelson 
and Clapp of Minnesota, Cummins of Iowa, Gamble of South Dakota, 
Crawford of South Dakota and La Follette of Wisconsin, are among the 
men who have been daily pleading for a reduction of the tariff duties. 
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They represent a section of the country that for some years has demanded 
genuine tariff reform and which has been appeased only by a promise 
that legislation in harmony with its views would be enacted as soon 
as the new President assumed office. These men have quoted their party 
platform and the campaign utterances of Mr. Taft to prove that the 
country not only expected, but was promised, a material reduction in the 
duties now in force. They have shown that the Dingley rates were en- 
acted for the purpose of materially aiding a business condition which had 
been seriously menaced by the Wilson-Gorman bill, and they have pointed 
out the fact that even President McKinley, the apostle of protection, 
realized that the rates were excessive and in almost the last utterance of 
his life suggested revision. It is true that President Roosevelt, although 
at heart a tariff reformer, did not, during his administration, take any 
definite steps toward revision, but rather acceded to the plea of the 
“stand-patters” that any change in the tariff at that time might prove a 
political error. At the same time, he promised tariff reform as soon as 
his Republican successor had been elected. The result of the campaign 
showed that the people wanted the tariff revised, but as the Republican 
orators had assured them would be the case, a tariff revised by the friends, 
and not the enemies of protection. No one to-day, except a few theo- 
retical souls, desires or advocates free trade. There is, however, a very 
insistent demand everywhere that the enormously high duties, which 
have increased the cost of living and made millionaires out of the ultra- 
protected manufacturers, shall be reduced. 

It is claimed by Mr. Aldrich that some material reductions have been 
made. This may be the case. No one unskilled in the ad valorem and 
specific duties which make the tariff Jaw an enigma to the average person 
can undertake to determine whether the trusts are benefited or injured 
by the proposed rates. The fact remains, however, that there is a wide- 
spread belief that the reductions are more apparent than real, and that 
the favored manufacturers are to be left in the undisturbed enjoyment 
of their great profits. Senator Nelson, in fact, in a speech in the Senate, 
gave public notice to the commercial world that there need be no anxiety 
on the part of the manufacturers and, least of all, any cessation of busi- 
ness operations, because the tariff bill, when finally enacted into law, 
would not be lacking in a single iota of protection hitherto enjoyed. 
Senator Bristow, of Kansas, after a vain attempt to reduce the duty on 
refined sugar from the figures which Mr. Aldrich had incorporated in the 
measure, publicly called the attention of his colleagues to the fact that 
his failure had been followed by an advance of five points in sugar trust 
stock. Upon another occasion, when Mr. Aldrich had rebuked his in- 
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surgent brethren by asserting that they should have to explain their 
votes to their constituents, Senator Clapp, of Minnesota, instantly replied 
that it would be much more difficult for these Senators to explain the 
votes of other people—a remark which elicited so much applause from 
the crowd in the galleries that the Vice-President had to admonish the 
visitors that unless order was preserved the galleries would be cleared. 
It was in something of the same spirit that Senator Dolliver referred to 
Senator Lodge as one “who stands alone in a world where the consumer 
does not exist at all.” 

So vigorously, not to say viciously, have these proposed schedules been 
attacked ; so incisive have been the inquiries addressed to the Finance 
Committee; so positive have been the assertions that higher and not 
lower rates are being imposed upon the people, and so voluminous have 
been the facts and figures produced to support this assertion, that it 
will be difficult for the Republican speakers to go before the coun- 
try in the next campaign and convince it that there has been a genuine 
downward revision. The difficulty will be greatly increased if, by the 
time the campaign opens, there has been no material lessening of the 
cost of living. Even those Republicans who, for the sake of party fealty, 
are supporting the new rates, appreciate the danger of the situation, 
and are anticipating the future with some concern. The opposing 
party has already been supplied with a vast amount of ammunition 
in the discussions which have marked the consideration of each sche- 
dule. 

Up to the present time there has been no clamorous outcry against 
the Senate for devoting so much time to tariff debate. There seems to be 
a widespread appreciation of the true situation, which is that the bill is 
really undergoing its initial analysis. The House, having received the 
measure from the Ways and Means Committee, bolted it in ostrich fashion 
at a certain day on a certain hour. In the Senate, however, different 
methods obtain. In that body there is no previous question to compel 
an immediate vote and it is not only the right but the duty of every Sena- 
tor to devote as much time to the consideration of each detail as is neces- 
sary to bring every fact to the surface. In the Senate, therefore, the bill 
has been considered by paragraphs. Mr. Aldrich has been asked to explain 
each and every figure, and upon his answers the votes of Republican Sena- 
tors have in large measure depended. There has been opportunity to un- 
cover the alleged iniquities of the bill and there has been more or less 
exposure of the close intimacy between the protected interests and the 
framers of the measure. No one can read the Congressional Record 
without coming to the conclusion that the time which has been devoted 
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by the Senate to the tariff schedules has not, with a few rare exceptions, 
been ill-spent. Some impatience has been manifested, of course; but this 
irritation is not to be found anywhere except among the manufacturers, 
who would like to perpetuate their desired monopolies without being sub- 
jected to embarrassing interrogations. The Democratic Senators have, 
to some extent, participated in the debate, but, as a matter of fact, the 
brunt of the attack upon the bill has been borne by the tariff reformers 
on the Republican side. Occasionally some of the Democrats have voted 
with the protectionist Republicans, as in the proposed duty on lumber, 
but in these cases the local consideration was very apparent. Indeed, the 
discussion has demonstrated the absolute truth of Hancock’s once derided 
statement that the tariff is a local issue. West Virginia wants iron and 
coal protected; North Dakota demands a prohibitive duty against Ca- 
nadian products ; California urges a higher schedule upon citrous fruits ; 
and, in fact, each State presents some especial article upon which in- 
creased rates would, it is claimed, contribute to its prosperity. A fair 
degree of protection which would benefit American producers is not, 
however, a legitimate subject of criticism. The schedules in the bill 
which are most vigorously assailed are those under which commer- 
cial monopolies have been created and under which they thrive at the 
expense of the consumer. It is claimed in the Senate, and the asser- 
tion will be repeated in the next campaign, that not a solitary trust 
will be injured in the slightest degree by any schedule in the proposed 
law. 

There is another phase to the situation which will eventually require 
explanation. President Taft has submitted to Congress a message in 
which he suggests a tax on the profits of corporations. There is no ques- 
tion that a lower tariff will produce an adequate revenue for govern- 
mental necessities. It is evident, therefore, that the tariff which is to be 
enacted into law will be as practically prohibitive as the rates which now 
prevail and will not produce sufficient revenue. As soon as the consid- 
eration of the bill in detail shall have been concluded, the Senate will take 
up the corporation tax and income tax amendments; and while the latter 
will in all probability be defeated, the discussion will not be without its 
substantial value. It will show that a goodly proportion of the Senate is in 
favor of relieving the consumer of some of the burdens which now so 
heavily press upon him; and it does not require the gift of prophecy to 
predict that in the near future, unless present conditions shall be 
changed, this minority will be turned into a majority and the weight of 
taxation will be more evenly distributed. In the meantime it behooves 
those Senators who are closely allicd with protected interests to remem- 
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ber that already the proposition to elect Senators by popular vote com- 
mands more support than any other question which involves a change 
in our federal constitution. It is not, in my judgment, a wise suggestion. 
It is totally at variance with the admirable plan upon which our Govern- 
ment is founded; and yet, if there should be a widespread belief that it 
presents the only way in which the public weal can best be served, it will 
be forced upon the country. The issue can and will be avoided if popular 
trust in the Senate is not shattered by a tariff bill which panders to the 
trusts and continues the present era of high prices for the necessities of 
life. It is worth while to repeat, therefore, at the conclusion of this arti- 
cle, the opening statement that it may or may not be fortunate that the 
Senate contains at the present time an overwhelming Republican ma- 
jority. It is a majority which gives to Mr. Aldrich absolute control of 
the situation, but it is also a majority upon which a grave responsibility 
rests. Its work upon the tariff bill is to be judged by the country in the 
approaching campaign. It has the opportunity to continue the Republi- 
can party in authority for an indefinite period, but it may also hurl that 
party to ignominious defeat. 

In the tariff bill now pending in the Senate lies hidden the weal or 
woe of the political organization now apparently so strongly intrenched 


in power. It is this fact which invests the debate with serious sig- 
nificance. Nor will the question be finally answered by the passage 


of the bill. There are a million courts of appeal in the ballot-boxes of 
the land. 


Henry Litchfield West. 


TRANS LIMINE 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 


SrranceE, that the thing I am should know 
The fulness and the perfect flower 

Of that old self, long lives ago! . . . 
—It must be, when the flesh has died, 
The soul turns sunward a new side, 

And old lights darken. So that hour 
By its own soul-fire glimmers through— 
I wrought such glory out of you 

As death was frail to overpower! 
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I was just entering the hall 

To greet my captive. . . . All before 
Blurs into gloom beyond recall— 

Until I see you standing there, 

The slant light maddened in your hair, 
And in your eyes no fear. Once more 

I breathe deep, hear my scabbard ring 

On the brown stones, and feel the sting 
Of the salt breeze through the high door. 


I claimed you mine. You railed and scoffed. 
—Your lover must be near at last— 
And all the while I thought how soft 
That grand white breast of yours would feel 
Close-crushed against my linked steel. . . . 
You laughed. A sudden passion-blast 
Shook all my blood into one fire, 
And in a glory of desire 
I caught at you, and held you fast. 


Under my kisses and my strength 
You raved. Almost I feared you, when 
You tried to blind me. Then, at length 
You changed. The hero-mother rose 
Into your golden eyes; close, close 
You held me, kissed me once—and then 
Folk shouted, and a trumpet blew 
Loudly. I reeled forth, drunk with you, 
To struggle in the press of men. 


They must have slain me in that fight, 
There was a ship with a high prow, 
And a man’s face, foam-lipped and white... . 
Then the veil falls, and leaves me—here: 
Worthless, with none to hold me dear, 
No quiet hand upon my brow— 
I am but half a man alone! .. . 
And you, that once were all my own, 
Ah, Golden-Eyes, where are you now? 
Brian Hooker. 





THE PATENT SYSTEM IN ITS RELATION TO 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT’ 


BY FREDERICK P. FISH 


In an address at Springfield, Illinois, delivered in February, 1860, 
Abraham Lincoln said: 


I have already intimated my opinion that in the world’s history certain 
inventions and discoveries occurred of peculiar value, on account of their great 
efficiency in facilitating all other inventions and discoveries. Of these were 


the art of writing and of printing, the discovery of America, and the introduction 
of patent laws. 


While other episodes in the history of the human race might well 
be added to the list, there can be no doubt that Lincoln was right in 
including the introduction of patent laws as an incident of prime im- 
portance. As he states later in his address—“The patent system . 
added the fuel of interest to the fire of genius in the discovery and 
production of new and useful things.” 

Those who framed the constitution of the United States recognized, 
with characteristic wisdom, the importance of encouraging industrial 
development. It is interesting to note that a proposition was before 
the convention that prepared the constitution, by which Congress would 
have been empowered “to establish public institutions, rewards and im- 
munities for the promotion of agriculture, commerce and manufactures.” 
This broad but vague provision was not adopted. In its place, we find 
in the constitution that authority is given to Congress “to promote the 
progress of science and the useful arts, by securing for limited terms to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and 
discoveries.” 

Whatever may be its merit as a whole, there can be no question as to 
the singular completeness and adequacy of the simple clause which I 
have just quoted and upon which our patent system is based. Acting 
in harmony with the spirit as well as the letter of the constitutional pro- 
vision, Congress has adopted a scheme of patent protection the wisdom 
of which has been shown by the results. No one can say how ineffective 
the clause might have proved if it and the legislation under it had been 
construed and applied by unwise judges; but the great jurists, from 
Marshall down, who have developed and fixed the meaning and spirit of 


*Reprinted, with some omissions, by courtesy of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 
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other parts of the constitution, have applied to this section, with the 
most satisfactory results, the patriotic and far-sighted intelligence that 
characterized all their work. 

We all know generally the development of the provision of the con- 
stitution under the influence of friendly public opinion, sympathetic 
legislation, and strong, intelligent and comprehensive, judicial inter- 
pretation. We have to-day a patent system which is generally regarded 
as the best in the world. Under this system, applied science and the 
useful arts have been promoted as in no other country and at no other 
period in the world’s history. 

Much may be said of some assumed abstract quality in the American 
mind and temperament which has led to our marvellous industrial devel- 
opment of the last century. Many reasons may be given for the existence 
of the quality that has made this progress possible. It may be referred 
to climate, to the influence of democratic institutions, to our system of 
education, to the fact that we as a community are made up of the more 
enterprising off-shoots of many races that have here met and under our 
unique conditions have developed new capacities. There may be a certain 
amount of truth in each or all of these hypotheses. None of them, how- 
ever, seems adequately to explain the result, nor are any of these con- 
siderations so related to some or all of the others as to make it by any 
means certain that it is for any such reason that we have advanced in in- 
dustrial achievement by leaps and bounds. During the period of our 
greatest development, namely, during the last fifty years, we have been 
closely associated with all the other great nations of the civilized world. 
They have known of us and of our work. We have known of them and of 
their work. There has been a constant interchange of ideas, methods and 
products of manufacture between one country and another. I doubt 
if any of us, in view of our knowledge of and relations with the 
English, French, Germans and Italians, can be satisfied that we have 
done such great things industrially because of our peculiar situation 
or by reason of any of the special conditions above referred to. 

There can be no doubt, however, that we have had a different patent 
system administered in a different spirit. Is it not reasonable to believe 
that this is at least the most important advantage we have had in our 
industrial work, and that because of it more than because of any other 
consideration, we have attained our great success in applied science and 
the practical arts? I am quite prepared to admit that many other con- 
siderations may have played an important part in our development, but 
it seems to me certain that that development is largely due to the special 
character of our patent system and its efficiency in encouraging invention. 
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What is our patent system, not merely as a statute or provision of law, 
but in its relation to actual affairs? When stripped of all the many 
refinements that are necessary for its practical application and adminis- 
tration, and when regarded in the simple form in which it .is appre- 
hended and appreciated by the millions of people in our community who 
know of it and are interested in it, our scheme of patent protection 
amounts simply to the grant to one who has had the intelligence and 
skill to make an improvement in the useful arts which involves inven- 
tion, of the exclusive right, for the term of seventeen years, to make, use 
and sell that which he has discovered, invented or designed. Almost 
every one in the country knows this much of the characteristics of an 
American patent. Every one who has any information on the subject at 
all, also knows that this absolute right to exclude every one else from 
making, using and selling the patented thing for the term of seventeen 
years is one that may be exercised and enjoyed by the patentee exactly 
as he pleases. He may himself work under the patent. He may sell the 
entire patent. He may sell a part interest in the patent. He may grant 
licenses in any form he chooses to any number of people, provided his 
licenses are consistent with each other. He may give one a right to use 
only; another a right to manufacture and sell. He may give to one a 
right, exclusive or non-exclusive, to apply the invention in one field and 
to another an equally valid right, exclusive or non-exclusive, to apply it 
in another field. There is no limit to the inventor’s absolute control of 
the thing that he has invented, within the limits of honesty and fair 
dealing imposed by law generally on all transactions. 

Moreover, every one knows that the cost of taking a patent is ordi- 
narily not great and that once the patent is granted, it remains in force 
for seventeen years without any further expense to the patentee. He 
is not obliged to work under the patent, nor is he obliged to make any 
use at all of the invention unless he chooses. The law recognizes that 
such a requirement is not needed. Self-interest and a desire to get a re- 
turn from the invention will be quite enough to stimulate the inventor 
or patentee to effort, and to insure commercial development of his inven- 
tion, if it has any value. At the end of the term, the patented invention 
is free for all to use. 

If capacity for invention can be stimulated at all, there could be no 
more effective means of exciting it to the utmost than the opportunity of 
securing just this reward which our patent system gives. Every one of our 
industrial workers, and a vast number who are not engaged in industrial 
effort, know that if one has a new idea in any of the useful arts, which 
amounts to invention, one may monopolize that idea for the term of seven- 
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teen years. Short as is this period measured by some standards, it seems 
and is long as compared with the period of the activity of the individual. 
The inventor may recognize that there is no immediate market for his 
invention. If, however, he feels that his idea is a good one, he will work 
it out and patent it with the hope, amounting in most cases to a belief, 
that during the seventeen years of the life of the patent the art will 
develop so as to make his idea of value to him. If he is a poor man abso- 
lutely unable to go into business on his own account, he feels that if he 
gets his patent, he has a substantial length of time during which he may 
seek for help in the commercial introduction of his invention, work up 
enthusiasm for its exploitation, find a purchaser for it or licensees who 
will work under it. The manufacturer who is not only concerned with the 
successful application of his present industrial methods but is looking 
forward to their improvement, or who is seeking for new things to manu- 
facture, is ready to take hold of new ideas, whether developed in or 
outside of his own factory, to experiment with them at a large expense 
and to secure a patent on them, even though he knows that he cannot 
immediately utilize them. He is glad to take the chance that years later 
the ideas which he thus controls may fit into his industry and become 
of profit to him for part of the seventeen years during which he controls 
them. The capitalist, large or small, always ready to risk his money in 
the chance of a substantial return, will take up with a new invention 
even if he clearly sees that years, during which his disappointments may 
be great and his expenditures large, are sure to elapse before he can hope 
to make the fortune which he is after, for he believes that his 
time for profit will come during the latter years of the seventeen- 
year term of the patent. The result is that there is the strong- 
est stimulus to manufacturers, employees and capitalists, and even to 
those who are not directly in touch with industrial operations, to seek 
out new ideas, new devices, new methods and new structures and to 
patent them, because they have the assurance that if the patent is once 
obtained, the invention will be controlled absolutely for the term of 
seventeen years, during which it may have value, and that if at any 
time during those seventeen years there is a demand for it, it can be 
handled, as a matter of right, in that way which is most advantageous 
to the owner. Under these circumstances they are willing to take large 
chances. 

Almost every one knows the uncertainties of patents and patent enter- 
prises. Almost every one appreciates, what is probably the case, that the 
greater number of patents never prove to be of value. No one may find it 
profitable to use the invention for which a patent is taken. Many enter- 
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prises, based upon patents, fail for one reason or another. But the chances 
of success, even if they are no more certain than in the case of those who 
seek for gold in the bowels of the earth, are quite sufficient to justify even 
the most prosaic man in an enthusiastic effort to promote the useful arts 
if he has the inventive faculty himself, or to contribute his time or his 
money to such promotion, as manufacturer, business man, or capitalist, 
if he comes in contact with an invention that seems to him promising. 

As a rule, the systems of foreign patent law are less liberal than ours. 
The term of the patent is often less than seventeen years. It is sometimes 
more expensive to secure the patent, and not infrequently, after the 
patent is once obtained, the inventor cannot look forward, as he can 
in this country, to enjoying the right to his monopoly for the term of 
the patent on exactly the basis he chooses. In some countries he has to 
face the payment of onerous fees annually or at an interval of a few 
years, and if such payments are due at a time when he is out of funds or 
discouraged, as all patentees and patent owners are likely to be even 
if the invention is one of great merit and sure to be ultimately successful, 
the patent may be lost for non-payment of the fees. In some countries, 
the patentee or those interested in the invention have to look forward to 
the forfeiture of the patent if there is no manufacture under it within a 
certain limited and often a very short period. It may well be that this 
period will expire before the art is ready for the invention or before the 
invention is commerciallly perfected or before capital can be secured 
for its development. In some countries the owner of the patent may be 
forced to grant licenses, the terms of which are fixed without his consent, 
and be thereby deprived of that control of the invention which is essen- 
tial to its profitable exploitation. 

I believe that if any such provisions had become part of our Ameri- 
can patent system there would have been nothing like the same effort on 
the part of our people to promote the progress of the useful arts as has 
characterized them from the beginning, and particularly during the last 
fifty years. 

Even as it is, there is discouragement enough to our inventors and 
patentees. Although our patent system is, in my opinion, the best in 
the world, the administration of it in the Patent Office and in the courts 
involves difficulties and annoyances to the patent owner which in some 
cases seem to him intolerable. For example, no one can be sure that the 
patent which he gets is valid, nor as to its scope. The Patent Office does 
admirable work but, of course, sometimes errs, and the entire art cannot 
be known to it. The uncertainty in the application of the law to the 
facts, which is naturally greater in patent causes than in most branches 
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of the law, makes it a difficult matter to foresee how a patent will be 
viewed and construed by the courts and leads to more or less conflict in 
judicial decisions. This is a great evil, affecting not only the owners 
of patents but the public generally, which is unable to come to a sound 
conclusion as to its rights even when acting under the advice of competent 
counsel, What will be the finding of the courts on questions of validity 
and scope cannot be foreseen. The methods of taking testimony in patent 
causes are cumbersome and expensive. It seems certain that an intelli- 
gent and well-directed effort on the part of the patent bar and the courts 
could bring about a reform in this direction. 

Such evils characterize the practical operation of all human institu- 
tions. We can only hope to minimize them. 

It is not at all impossible that the establishment of a single Appellate 
Court to take the place of the nine independent Courts of Appeal now 
existing would go a long way toward helping the situation. Such a court 
would surely bring about harmony of judicial decisions to an extent that 
does not now exist. It could also criticise intelligently and forcibly the 
present methods of taking testimony, and stimulate the inferior courts 
and the bar to deal wisely with this important matter. 

The Patent Office can undoubtedly be organized to do more effective 
work in its examination of applications. On its judicial side in interfer- 
ence controversies, where it has an organized machinery for trying out 
cases of priority of invention, there is the same cumbersome and expen- 
sive procedure that characterizes trials in court, with the added hard- 
ship of an excessive number of appeals. This also could and should be 
reformed. 

The difficulties of the American inventor and patent owner, great 
as they are, and they have been so great as to lead some to express disgust 
with the entire patent system, are due not to the law but almost altogether 
to defects, some of which can never be eliminated, in the ancillary ma- 
chinery of the law; and although inventors, patentees and the owners of 
patents have in individual cases undoubtedly suffered hardship from the 
inadequacy of the procedure devised to secure and to maintain the rights 
vested in them under the constitution, if we look at the matter in a large 
way there is no doubt whatever that the patent system of the United 
States has to a notable extent stimulated invention and encouraged and 
rewarded inventors. 

In criticising the procedure of the courts and of the Patent Office, we 
must not overlook the inherent difficulties of the situation. The problem 
is so complex and the administrative machinery has grown up under such 
conditions, that it is almost wonderful that a more serious situation has 
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not developed. It is to be deplored that there is so much expense, trouble 
and uncertainty in the administration of the patent system, but it would 
be much more unfortunate if the law was wrong or if there was, in gen- 
eral, substantial injustice in the grant of patents or the protection of 
rights and of industries carried on under patents. This I am sure is not 
the case. 

It is easy to find fault with the courts and the Patent Office for ap- 
parent or real error in special cases or for ineffective and cumbrous or- 
ganization and methods of procedure. All human institutions are subject 
to the same criticism. I am glad, however, to have the opportunity of 
expressing my own belief, that the Patent Office of the United States, 
hampered as it has been by inadequate appropriations, insufficient facili- 
ties and the pressure of work that has increased faster than the organiza- 
tion necessary to handle that work could be developed, has been, on the 
whole, more efficient than any other administrative department of our 
Government. Of one thing I am sure, that in no department has there 
been greater intelligence or greater honesty and sincerity of purpose. 
Further, I believe that nearly all who are competent to judge, agree with 
me that the work of the United States courts in patent causes has been 
of a high order and is entitled to great praise. There has never been a 
question as to the good intention of those courts and the certainty of their 
earnest effort to apply and develop, logically and fairly, the constitu- 
tional theory upon which our patent system is based. It has not been 
much of a disadvantage to the patent system or to patentees that the 
judges have as a rule had no special technical training. Their lack of 
such training has simply made their work more strenuous. While un- 
doubtedly, as in all other branches of the law, cases relating to letters 
patent have been wrongly decided, the conclusions of the courts of the 
United States on patent matters as expressed in the recorded opinions, 
have been characterized to a marked degree by a sympathy with the 
spirit of the constitution and the law, and by an intelligent and straight- 
forward application of principles to facts of an unusually difficult and 
complicated character. The record is most creditable. 

But whatever discouragement to invention exists by reason of im- 
perfections in the work of the Patent Office and of the courts, it is a 
matter of common knowledge that we in this country have the benefit of 
a patent law which stimulates and encourages invention to a marked de- 
gree. The condition of our industries as compared with those in other 
countries is proof of this, and proof of a higher order than any statistics 
that are available. What statistics there are, serve only to confirm this 
view. For example, in 1903, the last year for which I am able to get 
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information as to all the countries, there were issued in the United States 
31,046 patents (50,213 applications were filed in that year), while in the 
three other great industrial countries, England, France and Germany, 
there were issued in the aggregate 36,110 patents. 

It is a familiar proposition that patent protection exists primarily, 
not for the benefit of the inventor, but for the benefit of the community. 
It is easy to argue that an inventor should have a property right in his 
invention, exactly as an author should be allowed to control for his own 
benefit, his ideas and form of literary expression, which he is under no 
obligation to give to the public. We all instinctively feel the justice of 
such a contention. But the right of the inventor as well as of the author, 
so far as it exists in theory, is of no value to him unless protected by a 
definite rule of law, and the extent and character of the protection to be 
granted is to be determined by the community in view of its own inter- 
ests. If it were the sentiment of the people that an author should have 
no other protection than the exclusive right to his work prior to publica- 
tion, and that the right of the inventor should be limited to the monopoly 
of his invention so long as he could maintain it as a trade secret, the sole 
ground upon which law or legislation to that effect could be properly criti- 
cised would be as to its wisdom or expediency. Exactly as the whole civil- 
ized world has come to the conclusion that the author’s abstract right 
should be recognized by securing to him a monopoly of his publications 
for a limited time under conditions more or less wise and liberal in the 
different countries, and this not merely or so much with the view of re- 
warding the author as to encourage authorship, so the patent systems of 
the world agree in giving legal sanction to property in inventions, partly 
because of the feeling that the inventor has some abstract right in them, 
but for the most part as a matter of public policy to stimulate and secure 
the promotion of the useful arts. 

It is not alone by the specific disclosure of particular inventions that 
the public gains from our patent system. Inasmuch as a United States 
patent is particularly attractive because of the fact that the expense of 
getting it is ordinarily not great, and when once obtained there are no 
further payments to make, and no danger of forfeiture for non-working 
or for any other reason, so that the patentee has the legal right to con- 
trol his invention and utilize it as he pleases for his own advantage for the 
term of seventeen years, most of the important and significant inven- 
tions made anywhere in the civilized world are likely to be patented in 
this country and thus disclosed to our manufacturers, inventors and tech- 
nical men soon after they are made. The Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office prints every week the claims of all the patents issued 
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in that week. Copies of each patent may be obtained for five cents each. 
The result is that in every art there are many who read every patent 
relating directly or indirectly to their work. Thus all new ideas are 
promptly circulated throughout the community and immediately brought 
home to those who are capable of apprehending them and working from 
them. 

Every invention is potentially the cause of others. The study of a 
new idea, whether déveloped in England, France or Germany, or the 
United States, when explained in a patent, excites many persons not 
merely to improve upon the specific form in which that idea is embodied 
in the patent, but to work out alternative schemes for accomplishing the 
same result. It is not infrequent that the reading of a patent specifica- 
tion leads to the invention of an important improvement in a radically 
different direction, because of the train of ideas which arises in the mind 
of the reader and which might never have been excited except for the dis- 
closure of the patent. Our patent system, therefore, does not merely 
stimulate invention by promise of reward, but it affords a basis for 
new ideas by bringing to those who have the inventive faculty just 
the kind of information and inspiration needed to start them on lines 
of thought or of investigation that will lead to the promotion of the use- 
ful arts. 

It is sometimes suggested that our patent system should discriminate 
against foreigners. The policy of our law from the beginning has been 
almost without exception directly the other way. I am satisfied that there 
should be no change in this policy. Not only is our industrial progress 
stimulated by that immediate knowledge which we get from the patenting 
in this country of inventions made in foreign countries, as to which we 
otherwise might not be informed for years, but the issue of such patents 
gives our industries the benefit of the use of inventions made abroad much 
earlier than would otherwise be the case. 

Sometimes we buy or take licenses under the patents granted to for- 
eigners. Sometimes, although less frequently, the foreigner establishes 
an industry in this country; but in all cases we get an early knowledge 
of the foreign work that is of great value as an exciting cause of further 
invention. 

The extent to which, in the aggregate, inventors and those who supply 
the capital necessary for the development of inventions actually make 
a profit out of patents in this country is an open question. It may well 
be that there has been a loss rather than a gain from patents to the in- 
dividuals who have secured and worked under them. That the community 
is the gainer from the patent system is altogether clear. 
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Let us consider for a moment the way in which work is done and 
applied science and the useful arts are promoted under the stimulus of 
our patent system. 

Those who invent may be divided roughly into classes. The first to 
which I shall refer comprises the individual inventors to whom once or 
several times in the course of their lives occurs an idea that seems likely 
to be of value in the industries. Such an inventor may be of any station 
in life or of any occupation. The idea mey be suggested to him by his 
work or by accident. If he has faith in it, he develops it, puts it into 
practical form, either on paper or by actual experiment or construction, 
and patents it, making in the specification of his patent the full disclosure 
of it that the law requires. He gets nothing by his patent except the 
right, for seventeen years, to exclude others from making, using or selling 
his invention except on terms satisfactory to him. Frequently he is with- 
out means. Sometimes he has business experience and capacity, but 
often he is utterly incapable of developing or handling a business enter- 
prise. Sometimes he is in such relations to others as to know where capi- 
tal and business experience are available for promoting the particular in- 
vention he has made. Not infrequently, he has not the remotest idea 
where he can find either. In this matter, a great deal depends upon 
whether his invention is one definitely germane to an existing art, or 
radically new or at variance with the prevailing methods and tendencies 
of the industry to which it is related. Sometimes he is himself without 
capacity to put his new idea into commercial shape where it will be of 
value to the community, and has to secure the help of engineers or in- 
ventors of a more practical turn of mind before his invention is embodied 
in a form which has any real utility. 

The value to him and to the community of a patent issued to such 
an inventor depends as much on the inventor’s skill or good fortune in 
introducing his invention into actual use as upon the merits of the in- 
vention. 

It is probable that the vast majority of patents issued are of no real 
importance. Many of them are for definitely worse contrivances or dis- 
tinctly more inefficient ways of getting at the result than others already 
in existence. Many are based upon radically wrong principles, although 
they seem to involve ideas that are not only practically effective but bril- 
liant in their ingenuity. Frequently an invention is made years before 
the art is ready for it, and even the most diligent and intelligent efforts 
cannot advance the art to the point where it will utilize the invention. In 
many, and perhaps in most cases, the commercial success to be obtained 
in working out any specific patented invention is a gamble only compar- 
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able to the gamble of the mining promoter who seeks to develop a new 
mine from surface indications. 

The invention of the telephone was made by an individual inventor 
whose name will be forever famous in the annals of science and industry. 
While the result of that invention has been the creation of one of the 
most far-reaching and important pieces of our modern industrial and 
social machinery, it is easy for those who are familiar with its early his- 
tory to see that it might have failed to secure any recognition except as a 
scientific toy. While the greatest credit is due to Professor Bell for his 
invention, it is almost equally to his credit that within a comparatively 
short time after he had solved the problem of the electrical transmission 
of speech, the wonderful possibilities involved in that invention were 
definitely foreseen by him at a time when few men had even a glimmer- 
ing of its real commercial importance. In spite of Professor Bell’s clear- 
ness of vision, the development of the invention might have been indef- 
inately postponed ; in fact, it might never have become such an important 
part of our social and industrial machinery, if he had not been fortunate 
enough to find, while his patent was still young, the right capitalists and 
the right business men to do the work of organizing, developing and 
financing the industry. 

Sometimes these individual inventors find their capacity for originat- 
ing new ideas so great that they adopt invention as their profession. Of 
this class of inventors Mr. Edison is perhaps the most conspicuous. 
It is unnecessary to remind the reader of the wonderful fertility of his 
inventive genius or the wide range in which he has done marvellous work 
for the advancement of the useful arts. 

Such professional inventors occasionally work with their own capital, 
and some of them show capacity for embodying their inventions in prac- 
tical form and the requisite business ability to direct to a greater or less 
extent the commercial introduction of their inventions. But this is not 
always the case, and with them, as with other classes of inventors, it is 
generally essential that their inventive faculty should be supplemented 
by the capital and business energy as well as the technical and inventive 
skill of others, in order that the joint efforts of all concerned may result 
in a real improvement in the useful arts. 

With them as with the man who makes but one invention, it is only 
because of the protection afforded by the patent system of the United 
States, that capital and business experience can be diverted from stand- 
ard occupations to the chances of an enterprise based upon new inven- 
tions. There are too many well-known instances of the absolute failure 
of what seems a promising invention to make it possible to attract capital 
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and business ability to the inventor’s support unless, because of patent 
protection, there seems to be an opportunity to secure a return com- 
mensurate with the risk involved. 

The history of the telephone industry also affords an illustration of 
the activities of another conspicuous class of inventors, whose work under 
the protection of the patent system of the United States is most effective, 
and of the conditions under which they make their contributions to the 
progress of the useful arts. 

The business men and capitalists who took hold of the telephone en- 
terprise in the early days would never have risked their time, energy and 
money, if they had not believed that by reason of their fundamental 
patent they could exclude all the people of the United States from mak- 
ing, using or vending telephones without their consent, not for a period 
too short for effective work, but for one that was reasonably long, namely, 
seventeen years. They undoubtedly foresaw, although very inadequately, 
that the business upon which they were entering would be full of disap- 
pointments; that only by the exercise of the utmost ability and energy 
could it be made to succeed; that a very great investment would be re- 
quired ; that large sums would have to be spent in engineering and in 
perfecting apparatus and that they would have to run the risk of judicial 
decisions as to the validity and scope of their patent. In going on with 
the enterprise, they took their chances with all these contingencies, hop- 
ing and believing that, in spite of them, they would secure an adequate 
profit. 

From the very beginning it was clear that the telephone invention in 
and of itself could be of value only when supplemented by many other 
inventions which would be found necessary in the effort to make the main 
invention commercially effective. 

Because the business men of the organization knew that suitable ap- 
paratus must be developed, and that every added invention would 
strengthen their position not only during the seventeen years of the main 
patent but during the seventeen years term of each and every one of the 
patents taken out on subsidiary methods and devices invented during the 
progress of commercial development, one of the first steps taken was to 
organize a corps of inventive engineers whose duty it was to make every 
effort to perfect and improve the telephone system in all directions, first, 
that it might become of greater commercial value; and, secondly, that by 
securing accessory inventions, possession of the field might be retained as 
far as possible and for as long a time as possible. The result has been 
a very great number of patents taken by the engineers and inventors of 
the Bell company for inventions in, or relating to, telephones or tele- 
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phonic apparatus. Moreover, the patents of others were studied with the 
utmost care and an innumerable number of outside inventors found a 
ready market for patents which they secured on their contributions to 
the telephone art. It is not impossible that nine-tenths of the patents so 
acquired were for inventions which proved to be of no real importance in 
the development of the art; but taken all together they have made the 
mechanism of the business and have given us the wonderful system of 
telephonic intercommunication that we have to-day. Without the stim- 
ulus afforded by the patent laws of the United States, it seems to me cer- 
tain that the telephone art would not have attained its present situation 
in the social and industrial organization of to-day, in many times the 
number of years that have elapsed since Professor Bell’s invention. 

In the same way, in practically every manufacturing and technical 
organization in the United States, careful attention is given to the pro- 
motion of the particular art, whatever it may be, by the employment of 
men who have shown the requisite capacity to make inventions relating 
to the special industry. Many such inventors are under definite con- 
tract to assign their inventions to their employer, receiving compensation 
for this sort of work either directly or in the form of a salary. If the 
individual workman in such an establishment who is not under contract 
makes an invention, it is apt to be acquired as part of a general policy 
which the employer has adopted and to which the employees have as- 
sented, on terms that are agreed upon. 

Very many of these inventions make no real impression upon the art 
and are simply a source of expense and annoyance to the manufacturer. 
The justification of the manufacturer for the outlay, and the energy de- 
voted to invention in his establishment, is found in a general advance in 
the quality and character of his output and in economies and improve- 
ments in operation, the specific value of which cannot be estimated, but 
whose general importance is very great. 

I have in mind a particular business enterprise based upon patents 
which will in a short time, by the introduction of new machinery, have 
released the labor of not less than 100,000 skilled operatives in this coun- 
try for other kinds of work than that upon which they were formerly en- 
gaged. I knew of the inventions upon which this enterprise is based from 
the time of their inception. It occurred to an experienced manufac- 
turer, not himself an inventor, that there could be a revolutionary im- 
provement in a certain standard machine. He employed skilled me- 
chanics of inventive capacity to work upon an idea, not in itself involving 
invention, which he was able to state to them with sufficient clearness. 
One set of machinery after another was devised, constructed and thrown 
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into the scrap heap. Finally, after the expenditure of more than $300,- 
000, the manufacturer was able to put his first machine into commercial 
use. More than a million dollars had been invested in the enterprise 
before there began to be any return. Repeatedly since then very large 
expenditures have been required to secure further inventions needed to 
perfect the apparatus. Although the enterprise to-day is a great success, 
changes are still constantly made in the mechanism, for which changes 
patents are taken. 

If it had not been for the patent system of the United States, the 
manufacturer would never have even contemplated the development of 
this machine. If there had been any provision in the statutes by which 
any patent which he acquired would have been forfeited unless manufac- 
ture under it had begun within a relatively short time, as is the law in 
Germany and elsewhere, he would not have touched the enterprise. 

No statistics are available on the point, but it is my own impression 
that there is no valid foundation for the suggestion that inventors are not 
adequately compensated. It is undoubtedly the case that in individual 
instances, meritorious inventors fail to secure all to which it might be 
said that they were fairly entitled as a reward for their work. It is 
equally true that other things than merit determine to a large extent the 
reward of the professional man, the artist, the architect and the engineer. 
It probably would not require very close analysis to show that in very 
many cases the material reward of the business man and the capitalist is 
not at all proportionate to his individual merit. Accident, opportunity 
and particularly the fitness of the particular man for the special environ- 
ment in which he happens to find himself, have much to do with all 
forms of reward that come to men, whether in the goods of the world or 
in reputation. This is as true of the inventor as of other men; but taking 
inventors as a whole, I do not believe that they have cause to complain. 

To many of them their inventive capacity is part of their stock in 
trade. Because they can invent, they receive substantially more by way 
of salary and standing than would otherwise be the case; as do those who 
are deft in the use of tools or who show skill as designers or capacity as 
salesmen. In many instances, some of which have come to my personal 
attention, the inventor is the only one who has made any profit out of 
an enterprise based on patents, his associates, the capitalist and the busi- 
ness man, having suffered great loss. In other instances, both the inven- 
tor and his associates have been adequately conpensated. 

In dealing with this whole question we are apt to overlook the fact 
that by far the greater number of inventions, particularly at this late 
stage of the older arts, are mere details of improvement or alternative de- 
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vices or methods from which, regarded specifically, no large amount of 
profit can be made by any one. Such inventions are valuable only as in- 
cidents to a manufacture. They cannot be segregated and appraised in- 
dependently. 

In spite of occasional cases of hardship such as occur in every business 
and profession, I believe that the ordinary social and business principles 
which, irrespective of the patent law, determine the distribution of the 
profits of invention between the inventor, the capitalist and the business 
man, result in securing to the inventor, on the average, as large a portion 
of that to which he would be entitled under ideal conditions (such as never 
can be attained) as come to any other workman in our vast industrial 
army. 

In this paper I have not undertaken to deal with the many special 
features of our patent system which are of great interest, nor to point out 
to any extent the details in which according to my own opinion the law 
is defective or capable of improvement. It is quite probable that the 
amendments to the law which I should advocate would be as unwise and 
ineffective, in my opinion, as most of those suggested by others. I have 
only sought to call attention to some of the underlying principles at 
the basis of our patent policy and to show how those principles seem 
to me to work in practice. If I am right in my belief that we have a fair 
and reasonable patent system which promotes the progress of the useful 
arts more effectively than any other that has been devised, and that to 
the beneficent operation of our law is due to a large extent our recognized 
position of supremacy in the industries, I trust that the reader will agree 
with me that our system of patent protection is entitled to that hearty 
support and friendly consideration which I believe it to have generally 
throughout the United States. No human institution or human law is 
perfect. We all know that there are some provisions in our patent statutes 
that might perhaps be amended to advantage. We all know that our 
patent laws, like all other laws, work hardship in special cases. We all 
know that sometimes they result in individual instances of injustice, 
although it is more than probable that there would be a great divergence 
of opinion as to the particular cases in which there was such injustice. 
Generally speaking, however, it seems clear that in their present form and 
with their present spirit as they have been developed and applied by the 
courts, they are among the most effective agents for the promotion of 
our national and individual prosperity and as such are entitled to the 
cordial support of all. 


Frederick P. Fish. 
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THE HERITAGE 
BY EDWARD BLISS REED 


From the drear North, a cold and cheerless land, 
Our fathers sprang. 

They drove no flocks to crop the tender grass, 

They gazed on lonely moor, on deep morass, 

And wintry skies whence, to their viking band, 
The raven sang. 


O’er flowerless lands the storm-tossed forests threw 

A gloomy pall. 
On treacherous seas they raised their plundering sail, 
Fought with the waves, outrode the Northern gale, 
High over head the startled sea gulls flew 

With clamoring call. 


They heard the breakers smite the quivering shore 
With thunder roll. 

No songs they knew to greet the Harvest wain 

In happy fields rich with the ripened grain; 

Stern was their world, a sorrow stern they bore 
Deep in the soul. 


Through countless years, faint memories of their times 
Will oft awake. 
From waves and shifting sands, their resting place, 
The Norsemen send us, offspring of their race, 
Dimly remembered dreams, like minster chimes 
Heard o’er a lake. 


So come dark moments, when in this green land 
Norsemen are we. 
And crave the sorrow of the leafless wood, 
Or seek some barren dune’s gray solitude 
To hear bleak winds go moaning down the sand, 
By the wild sea. 
Edward Bliss Reed. 





THE NEW INTERNATIONALISM 
BY PAUL S. REINSCH 


Amone@ men of affairs the generous ideal of world unity and peace 
is still generally looked upon as a golden dream. The historic experience 
of generations has accustomed men to think in terms of national sover- 
eignty and to see in national life, rich with the color of varied experience, 
the final form of human civilization. It seems to accord with what is 
called the ineradicable basis of human nature that national differences 
should exist and that they should express themselves in mutually exclu- 
sive fashion. So the thought of world unity seems to lack relation to 
actual facts—it is at best a guiding hope, a generous aspiration by which 
the harshness of competition and strife may in ordinary times be 
smoothed over a little. So even the men who are called to do the con- 
structive work in international relations often accept the idea of uni- 
versal peace only as “the bright star which we shall never reach though 
it will always guide us”—to use the words of the president of the Second 
Hague Conference. This platonic enthusiasm frequently found among 
men of action may be accounted for partly by the trained conservatism 
of their nature which leads them to take only one step at a time and never 
to rush with outspread arms toward an ideal which their souls might di- 
vine but which their caution views with doubt. But more specifically 
their attitude is due to the fact that in the past the ideal of peace has 
assumed the character of a poetical abstraction—a prophetic vision of a 
new world—devoid of direct relation to the living facts and pulsating 
energies of actual existence. Based upon the formal and abstract con- 
cept of humanity, developed by the rationalism of the eighteenth century, 
it has assumed men capable to cut loose from all the customs and inter- 
ests of their traditional life, and to be directly, as reasoning beings, im- 
pelled to world-wide unity. The world-state above—the rational indi- 
vidual below—and between them nothing but a generous enthusiasm to 
uphold so vast a structure. It is indeed the privilege of human existence 
that we may be roused and impelled by generous appeals, but to lift all 
the conditions of our being to a higher plane—abandoning the inherited 
customs and institutions, that involves more complex activities and 
changes than the mere acceptance, intellectually, of an exalted thought. 
The true constructive force was lacking in the older cosmopolitanism— 
in its attempt to create a new basis for human life, it cast aside and 
spurned all the relations and institutions in which our national and com- 
munal life has had its being. But man lacks the constancy of effort to 
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hold himself permanently upon the height of a purely rational ideal— 
his nature must be raised through many degrees of institutional life, from 
the narrow limits of personality, to the broad aims of civilization. 

These thoughts are suggested as we compare the pacifism and cosmo- 
politanism of the recent past with the world organization movement of 
the present. Our age is realistic and practical—its concepts are positive 
and concrete. The high ideals, which it is conceiving, it views—not as 
cloud castles—but as mountain tops soaring aloft in untarnished beauty, 
but resting upon an immovable and massive foundation. As we view 
human life in all its complexity, we appreciate the value of all those 
forms of association, local and national, which the past has so laboriously 
evolved. It is not for us to throw them on the rubbish heap of worn- 
out machinery. They are forms of life which manifest themselves in- 
dependently of our theories. So we recognize their validity, and seek 
the way to transform the social and political energies thus concentrated 
for the accomplishment of still higher aims. The barren ideal of no war, 
no patriotism, no local interest—has given way to a potent centripetal 
force. We are building up co-operation, in constantly widening circles— 
transcending national boundaries—becoming a universal joint effort— 
not to establish an abstract ideal, but to co-operate in all the varied and 
absorbing interests and pursuits that occupy mankind. World-wide co- 
operation in all human activities—each interest expanding its field of 
action until it has filled the limits of the globe—that is the tendency of 
to-day. Universal co-operation is the watchword which stands for posi- 
tive action, for the development of concrete facts in human life which 
correspond to the actual needs in our economic and social order. For 
this purpose adequate institutions are to be created so as to take interna- 
tional action out of the field of resolutions and to make it a part of the 
realities of human life. The void which the old cosmopolitan ideal left 
between the individual and humanity is thus being filled up by the cre- 
ation of living institutions through which the individual may gradually 
learn to co-operate, in many groups, with all his fellow-men. 

The most important fact of which we have become conscious in our 
generation is that the unity of the world is real. The most remote parts 
of the earth are being made accessible. The great economic and 
financial system by which the resources of the earth are being developed 
is centralized. The psychological unity of the world is being prepared 
by the service of news and printed discussions, by which in the space of 
one day or week the same events are reported to all the readers from 
Buenos Ayres to Tokio and from Cape Town to San Francisco. The 
same political dramas evoke our interest, the same catastrophes compel 
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our sympathy, the same scientific achievements make us rejoice, the same 
great public figures people our imagination. That such a unity of 
thought and feeling is drawing after it a unity of action is plainly ap- 
parent. Our destiny is a common one; whatever may happen to the 
nations of Africa and Asia affects our life. Should great natural disas- 
ters devastate or wars disorganize these distant societies, we ourselves 
must bear a part of the burden. Nor is there any development or advance 
in the perfective arts of civilization, the conditions and processes which 
make industry profitable and life agreeable, but that we ourselves shall 
share in the benefits. Science knows no natural boundaries. What is 
achieved in Berlin, Paris, or Rome to-day is to-morrow a part of the 
scientific capital of all the world. The positive ideal of the world to-day 
is undoubtedly that the whole earth shall become a field of action open 
to every man and that all the advantages which may be secured by the 
efforts of humanity throughout the world must accrue to the citizens of 
each individual nation. In this new grouping of social and economic 
life, the national state will indeed continue to hold a prominent place, 
but public and associative action will be dominated by forces and con- 
siderations which are broader than national life. Co-operation is the key 
to life and society. Neither the individual nor the nation is self-sufficing. 
There is a broader life; there are broader interests and more far-reaching 
activities surrounding national life in which it must participate in order 
to develop to the full its own nature and satisfy completely its many 
needs. Even as the individual receives from society both protection and 
stimulus, so the nation would suffer intolerable disadvantages were it 
to exclude itself from world intercourse. 

But if you have not intently followed the recent development of in- 
ternational action you may be inclined to regard these things as impor- 
tant elements indeed in human thought, but not as productive of world- 
wide action. Yet the world of international organization is an accom- 
plished fact. The idea of cosmopolitanism is no longer a castle in the 
air, but it has become incorporated in numerous associations and unions, 
world-wide in their operation. Nor are these merely manifested in Con- 
gresses where tendencies and aims are discussed, and resolutions voted. 
No, they have been provided with a permanent organization, with execu- 
tive bureaus, with arbitration tribunals, with legislative commissions and 
assemblies of international unions, composed of private individuals, 
united for the advancement of industry, commerce, or scientific work. 
There are no less than 150, all provided with a permanent form of organ- 
ization. But the national governments themselves have recognized the 
necessity for international action, and have combined among themselves 
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to further all those activities which cannot be adequately protected or ad- 
vanced by isolated States. There are in existence over sixty-five public 
international unions, composed of States. Of these thirty are provided 
with administrative bureaus or commissions. As the active cause for 
this development in modern civilization is rapidity and safeness of com- 
munication and transport, it is natural that the interests of these activi- 
ties should have received a world-wide organization in unions for postal, 
telegraphic and railway communication and for the protection of the 
means and methods employed by these. No State can completely protect 
itself against the inroads of epidemic disease nor against the plottings 
of criminals without the co-operation of other governments. Unions 
have thus been established for mutual police assistance and for the de- 
velopment of international sanitation. In order that industrial competi- 
tion may be raised to a plane where the individual laborer or manufac- 
turer is protected against intolerable conditions, nations unite and follow 
a common plan of economic and labor legislation. For the common de- 
velopment of such interests there have been founded the International 
Institute of Agriculture, the International Association of Labor Legis- 
lation, and many semi-public associations designed to realize the idea of 
a world unity in the great field of economic life. But we must not pro- 
ceed to an enumeration. It is only our purpose to point out the signifi- 
cance of these great positive movements. When we once appreciate the 
sweep of the forces involved, we are impelled to the conclusion that world 
organization is no longer an ideal but is an accomplished fact. The 
foundations in international life have been laid by the slow working 
of economic and social causes, guided by the conscious will of man, 
but responding and logically expressing the deepest needs of human 
life. 

The international organization of to-day respects ethnic entities as 
essential forms of social organization within their proper limits, just as 
the modern State respects the autonomy of towns, provinces and member 
States. We are not able to dispense with the traditions of orderly de- 
velopment, and the psychic unities which lie back of national sovereignty 
and give it force. While indeed looking far beyond any narrow and ex- 
clusive policy, the modern internationalism is just as hostile to any at- 
tempts artificially to create a world State, either by the deadening force 
of military empire, or by mechanical construction. But if this great 
force is not hostile to national community, it is plain, on the other hand, 
that the time is past when any nation can expect to prosper, or even exist, 
in a state of isolation. International co-operation has become an ab- 
solute necessity to States along all the various lines of national enter- 
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prise. National independence must not be interpreted as equal to na- 
tional self-sufficiency. Nor ought we to think of national sovereignty as 
enabling a nation to do exactly what it pleases without regard to others. 
Though such a power may be found in the abstraction of law, among men 
acting with wisdom and foresight, it does not as a matter of fact exist. 
The normal State is by the circumstances of modern life compelled to 
international co-operation. By cutting itself off from international inter- 
course and from the unions, it would be depriving its citizens of ad- 
vantages to which they are entitled as men living in the civilized world 
of to-day. It is not outside of, but within, the great international society 
of the world that States will advance and develop what is best in their 
individuality. This is specially necessary for us to remember, citizens 
of a rich and powerful republic, which is at times inclined to forget that 
its policy must consider world-wide conditions and duties. Thus it has 
become as clear as day that in all matters of actual life States are inter- 
dependent. International law is the expression of this interdependence, 
and in our days this great science is taking on a new form in response to 
the new situation in the world. The abundance of close relations and 
joint activities permanently established among States, in recent decades, 
must be the constant wonder of the student. The older treatises gave 
most attention to the state of war; in the newer the relations of peace 
will occupy three-fourths of the space and attention. The law of war 
will sink to the relative importance which criminal law holds in our 
municipal law systems. This vision of world-wide co-operation is indeed 
inspiring and grateful. Its beauty and strength rest on the fact that 
millions are working together quietly, in the pursuit of their various liv- 
ing interests, toward the organization of world unity. It is not a thing 
imposed from above by force, or dictated by a higher rationalism, but it is 
the almost instinctive work of active men building wider and wider 
spheres of co-operation. 

By a strange, but not uncommon, paradox, the very age that sees this 
striking growth of world-wide enterprise, is also the witness of an in- 
sensate competition in military armament. In one of his poems the 
Emperor of Japan says: “In this age when in the entire world we believe 
ourselves brothers, why then should the tempest rise with so much force.” 
Yet we are here not in the presence of a deep contradiction. The spirit 
of our age expresses itself in a desire for energetic action, for strong per- 
sonality, for positive deeds and achievements. There is a generous stir- 
ring of enthusiasm, a new idealism in act and life. But it cherishes not 
a pale and silvery hue of life; no, it demands character, force and action. 
According as this force will be directed, it will express itself in bitter 
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national combats, or in wonderful international construction. But action 
it demands. It is here that the older pacifism was weak. The ideal of 
rest, of quiet, of not arming, of not struggling, does not arouse the age, 
as does the call to action. But let once internationalism be presented as 
the most far-reaching, the most promising action, action full of difficul- 
ties, requiring strength and devotion, and it vigorously appeals to the 
spirit of the age. Let us vow that this tendency shall counteract the 
desire to waste the inheritance of civilization in bloody and destructive 
war. 

The warlike spirit presupposes a misunderstanding of the aims of 
other nations. How can we key ourselves to the dread purpose of taking 
the life of fellow-beings, unless our feelings are worked upon by the idea 
that they are anti-religious, despotic, immoral, cruel—in a word, enemies 
of civilization? But will such designs be conceived by a merchant against 
those with whom he has sat in an international body discussing the in- 
terests of commerce and industry? Will a physician desire to kill 
the sanitary official in co-operation with whom he is protecting his 
nation from the inroads of epidemic and plague? Will the man 
of science conceive a murderous desire to take the life of those who 
are searching for the truth in the laboratories of Germany or of France? 
War becomes criminal, a perversion of humanity, in such cases. There 
is no high ideal which can be appealed to for the killing of those with 
whom we co-operate in the work of humanity. 

The older pacifism was purely negative in character. It looked upon 
war as an evil being to be combatted directly. Yet war is only the symp- 
tom of a general condition in which too great emphasis is still laid upon 
local interests. It is evident that the only effective manner to remove 
the conditions to which the occurrence of war is due lies in the building 
up of an international consciousness; but such a consciousness cannot 
be arrived at out of nothing—there must be back of it a development 
of a real unity of interest and feeling. We must realize our interde- 
pendence in practical affairs. It is through the creation of international 
organizations for all the interests of human life that a positive content 
of the feeling of a common humanity is being provided. The incentive 
to war will become weaker and weaker as the bonds of community be- 
tween nations increase, such as are provided by communication agencies, 
by economic and industrial ties, or by scientific co-operation. How in- 
tolerably painful will be the ruthless interruption of all such relations 
and activities! There are only two alternatives, either the ties which 
are thus being created will in time become so strong that no nation will 
think of interrupting them by war, or should war continue to exist, 
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these relations will have to be exempted from its operations. Such an 
exemption would tend to confine the sufferings and dangers of war 
more and more, and would thus be in accord with the dictates of human- 
ity. 

Universal co-operation is the future ideal. The world is full of con- 
ditions and activities in which nations are not self-sufficing, in which 
we instinctively look beyond the boundaries of the national state. The 
nation that would be independent in isolation will condemn itself to be a 
Venezuela, will cut itself and its citizens off from the advantages of civ- 
ilization to which all human beings are entitled. By realizing its inter- 
dependence with the other civilized nations of the world, it will 
strengthen itself as does the individual who plunges with full energy 
into the life of his community, being stimulated thereby and having all 
his faculties developed. The great fact that the world is a unit rests upon 
the underlying conditions of modern invention and science which the 
dictum of no national government can destroy. International co-opera- 
tion points out the only way in which humanity may continue to develop 
without wasting its energy and ultimately falling a prey to triumphant 
militarism. Between such alternatives, it is not difficult to choose, but 
it is indeed almost impossible to believe that mankind should be so 
perverse and misguided as to prefer the waste and suffering of mili- 
tary competition to the joy of normal activity—the development of 
all that is great and strong through international co-operation. On 
the one hand lies barbarism, on the other the hope of continued prog- 
ress. 

Paul 8. Reinsch. 





THE LONG ARM OF COINCIDENCE 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


In most of the arts—architecture and music being the obvious excep- 
tions—one of the chief aims of the artist is to make his work appear as 
natural as may be possible; and his art is held in highest esteem only 
when he is able to avoid not only the extravagant and the arbitrary, but 
even the accidental. It is his constant endeavor so to present the result 
of his loving labor that it can be apprehended and appreciated with as 
little effort as possible. This is a quality of sculpture and of painting, 
when these arts are at their best. It is a characteristic more especially 
of those literary arts in which the poet undertakes to tell a story either 
in drama or in epic (which is the mother of the modern novel in prose). 
Whether the story-teller is setting his tale in action on the stage or pre- 
senting it in narrative in verse or in prose, he is bound to do his best to 
give the utmost verisimilitude to the series of events to which he is 
inviting the attention of the spectator, the hearer or the reader. In 
planning his plot he must endeavor to make these events coherent and 
clear and complete in themselves. He can do this only by isolating them 
from all the other events which must be supposed to have been taking 
place at the same time. From out of the tumultuous turmoil of exist- 
ence he must select a sequence of happenings to which he has to give a 
semblance of unity; and he chooses this particular chain of events and 
not any other because he can see in it a significance worthy of artistic 
presentation. 

These actions of certain characters plucked out from the tangled web 
of actual life he has to set by themselves; he has to condense them and to 
relate them logically; he has to keep out all extraneous and casual cir- 
cumstances not bearing directly upon them. Only by this process of 
exclusion is he able to focus attention upon the group he has determined 
to show us. He is compelled to neglect and deliberately to leave out of 
account all the other persons then going about their business anywhere 
in the world at large. It is his duty so to deal with this group of picked 
men and women that their deeds shall seem to be determined by them- 
selves and by themselves only, unaffected by what might be done by out- 
siders. Obviously this is the unity of action that Aristotle had in mind 
when he insisted that a tragedy must be a complete whole. 

Here, of course, the artist has to depart from the mere facts of life 
as we all see them. In life there are no groups of human beings de- 
tached from their fellows, sufficient unto themselves and uninfluenced 
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by the rest of humanity. We cannot help knowing that every man and 
every woman is eternally immeshed in the intricate complexity of exist- 
ence and that we are all of us affected by the myriad movements of our 
fellow-creatures. And yet when we are spectators at a play, listeners to a 
story, or readers of a novel or an epic, we not only permit this departure 
from the circumstances of actual life, we demand it absolutely. By tacit 
convention we authorize the author to vary from the exact fact, for we 
are conscious that this variation, this artistic selection, is a condition 
precedent to our enjoyment of his work of art. 

What we desire from the artist is not the exact facts, but the under- 
lying truth, of which the several facts are only the external accompani- 
ment. We want him to choose his little knot of characters and to segre- 
gate them from out the mass of their fellow-beings, that we may the more 
easily follow the story he is ready to set before us. It is this isolated 
action by an isolated group of characters that we want to see. And we 
are swift to praise the artist for the skill with which he can depart from 
the actual to give us what we are glad to accept as the real. As Victor 
Hugo insists, in the scintillating and suggestive preface of his Crom- 
well, the “domain of art and the domain of nature are absolutely 
distinct,” since a reality in art is and must be different from a reality in 
nature. 

The epic poet, the dramatist in verse or in prose, the novelist, all of 
them demand from the public the permission to select what they prefer, 
to arrange this as they may see fit, and to leave out all that they have no 
immediate use for, and they do this so that the public shall be called upon 
to give its attention only to a single group of characters taking part in a 
single sequence of events, logically related the one to the other, and 
moving forward without any interruption from the outside world and 
without any obtrusion of chance. And this the public gladly allows, 
hoping to see in the story, whether it is on the stage or in a book, the 
working out of a single notion, taken by itself, naked of non-essentials, 
and uncontaminated by external accidents such as occur commonly 
enough in actual life. 

In childhood we can be amused easily by tales of the Impossible and 
of the Improbable; and most of us never outgrow this childishness. But 
as we advance in years and in wisdom and in knowledge of the world, 
many of us become more exacting, and we insist that the author who 
wants our regard shall not stray too widely from the Probable. A few 
of us even go so far as to bestow our warmest welcome on the writer who 
seeks to deal only with the Inevitable, and who tries resolutely to tell the 
truth about his characters and to let them obey the law of their being, 
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doing only what they must do and eschewing everything that they would 
not do if they were left to themselves. 

We hold those plays and those novels to be the finest and the most 
enduring in which we are made to feel that nothing has happened by 
accident or because the author himself intervened at the critical moment, 
and in which every action of every character is what it is, because it 
could not be otherwise if the conditions are as they have been repre- 
sented. This ultimate truth, this abiding veracity, this inexorable in- 
evitability is what we are delighted to proclaim in most of the mightier 
masterpieces of literature—in the @dipus of Sophocles, in the Macbeth 
of Shakespeare, in the Tartuffe of Moliére—and also in the Heart of 
Midlothian of Scott, in the Scarlet Letter of Hawthorne, in the Smoke 
of Turgenef, and in the Anna Karénina of Tolstoy. 

While both the novelist and the dramatist are held strictly accountable 
to this ethical standard, and are both of them bound to tell the truth as 
they see it, the playwright has a more difficult task esthetically than the 
story-teller because the drama is a form far more rigorously limited than 
the novel. The novelist can take all the time he may need to explain the 
underlying circumstances and to elucidate actions which may seem to 
require comment. To the dramatist every minute is counted; and his 
explanations have to be summary. The deeds of his characters must 
speak for themselves, and nowadays there is no chorus in the theatre to 
justify or to extenuate what the spectators have heard with their own 
ears and seen with their own eyes. 

It is always difficult for the dramatist, and indeed it is not always 
possible for him, to make his plot as clear and as swift as it ought to be 
without a single intervention of chance or a single act which is not the 
spontaneous result of the individual will of the character who performs 
it. While we have a right to demand from the leisurely novelist a strict 
obedience to the letter of the law, we are inclined to relax the code once 
in a way for the benefit of the dramatist. And the evidence that we are 
not so severe with the playwright as with the story-teller is to be found 
in the fact that we tolerantly overlook in more than one of the great 
plays the intervention of chance or the obtrusion of the arbitrary, which 
we should be much less likely to pardon in a story claiming equal rank. 
While we believe that the conduct of a drama ought to be guided by the 
finger of fate, we do not protest too strenuously if now and again we 
catch a glimpse of the long arm of coincidence. 

For example, Romeo and Juliet is a tragedy, and in a tragedy nothing 
ought to be left to chance and everything ought to be the result of the 
volition of the various characters. And yet we cannot help seeing that 
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the fatal termination of the story, seemingly inherent in the deadly feud 
of the rival houses, is brought about at last by what is only an accident. 
If only Friar Laurence had thought of the device of the potion two 
minutes earlier, before Romeo parted from Juliet in the cell, or if only 
the letter Friar Laurence sent after Romeo to Mantua had not mis- 
carried, then Romeo would have known that Juliet was not dead but 
sleeping, he would not have taken poison; and Juliet would not have 
been glad to die on his dead body. A recent commentator has made bold 
to defend this as a subtle touch of Shakespeare’s art in that it serves to 
remind us of the large part which chance plays in all human affairs. 
Ingenious as this defence may be, it is radically unsound, since it con- 
fuses the reality of nature with the reality of art. 

The reason why this obtrusion of accident into this tragedy of Shake- 
speare’s does not shock us, or even annoy us, is twofold. In the first 
place, we cannot help feeling that doom is ever impending over the ill- 
starred lovers, and that even if Romeo had known about the potion some- 
thing else would assuredly have brought about the unavoidable end. And 
in the second place, Shakespeare very adroitly makes no attempt to ex- 
plain the failure of the letter to reach Romeo. Indeed, the letter is 
something we do not see; it is something that we are merely told about. 
Now, in the theatre nothing grips our attention except what is actually 
shown to us. What is talked about makes little or no impression; the 
empty words go in one ear and out the other. And nobody knew this 
better than Shakespeare. 

In Romeo and Juliet the plot is what it is because of an accident, 
which is indisputably arbitrary. In certain other of Shakespeare’s plays 
the action is what it is because one or another of the characters acts 
arbitrarily, not of his own accord, but solely because the poet compels 
him to this deed that the plot can be carried on. If this arbitrary char- 
acter is one of the important personages of the play, then this act of his 
focusses our attention and we cannot help noticing it. But if this 
arbitrary character is unimportant in himself we pay little heed to him, 
and we do not even note his departure from truth. In the first case, the 
falsity of his conduct is so paraded that the interest of the play suffers. 
But in the second case we are so taken up in following the fortunes of 
the vital figures that we pay no heed to the misdeeds of the minor char- 
acters, who exist merely to work the plot. 

In As You Like It, for instance, the conduct of the usurping Duke 
and of Oliver, the elder brother of Orlando, is not logical, or at least it 
is not so presented as to make us believe in its strict relation to their 
characteristics. The Duke and Oliver fulfil their purpose when their 
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ill-founded jealousies bring about the reunion of Rosalind and Orlando in 
the forest of Arden. And their sudden and absurd repentance at the end 
of the play, their reformation in the twinkling of an eye, does not vex us, 
because we really do not care what they may do or how completely they 
may contradict themselves. So also in Much Ado About Nothing, the 
malignant machinations of Don John and Borachio are almost motive- 
less—at least their willing wickedness is taken for granted by the play- 
wright and accepted by the playgoers. The cause of their villainous 
intrigue against the gentle Hero is suggested summarily, with no serious 
effort to buttress it into plausibility. We can discover this weakness if 
we care to look curiously at the construction of the plot; but this is just 
what we are not tempted to inquire into. We are too busy following the 
wit-battle of Benedick and Beatrice; and we have no leisure to peer into 
the motives which move two minor but necessary persons to bring about 
the startling climax of the comedy. 

On the other hand, if the character who acts arbitrarily is in the thick 
of the story and holds the centre of the stage, then with all our good 
will we cannot help noticing what he is doing, and it irritates us to be 
forced to observe his inadequately motived actions. And then necessarily 
our interest flags when we hear the machinery creak a little too loudly. 
In the Winter's Tale, for instance, the swift jealousy and violent rage 
of Leontes seems to us in the twentieth century merely wilful and frankly 
unnatural. It is quite possible that this unexpected transformation of 
character was pleasing to the Elizabethan audiences, for whom the play 
was originally prepared, and who relished surprises of all kinds, even 
if these contradicted rigorous logic of character. Nowadays we like to 
see every character obeying its own logic; and when it renounces this 
continuity we are vexed that the author had not taken more pains to 
attain plausibility. So again in the J'wo Gentlemen of Verona, a chief 
personage of the piece, Proteus, is shown to us as a perfect gentleman at 
one moment and at the next as an unspeakable cad; and the play turns 
on this unexplained and inexplicable change in him. And in this arbi- 
trariness of Proteus and of Leontes, set in the forefront of these dramas, 
we may find one reason why the Winter’s Tale and the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona are not so popular in the theatre to-day as are As You Like It 
and Much Ado About Nothing, in both of which the arbitrary char- 
acters are subordinate and unimportant. 

These illustrations have been taken from Shakespeare, but they might 
have been chosen from almost any modern playwright. Sardou, for 
example, never wrote a more ambitious drama than his Patrie, a his- 
torical play having for its background the manly resistance of the Nether- 
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lands to Spain. The piece abounds in pathetic situations and in adroit 
inventions ; but it has always proved disappointing in the theatre, because 
the heroine, whose shoulders bear the burden of the plot, acts more than 
once not as she would have acted, but as the author forces her to act so 
that the play may be what he has planned. The ordinary spectator may 
not be able to give this as the reason why he has not enjoyed the per- 
formance ; but he feels dumbly that something is wrong. So, once more, 
Mr. Clyde Fitch, in a comedy called the Coronet of the Duchess, made 
his heroine wantonly unreasonable; and although the piece contained at 
least one figure drawn with great vigor and remarkable insight, it failed 
dismally. 

A central character who acts arbitrarily before the eyes of the spec- 
tators so that they are forced to witness his self-contradiction is certain 
to alienate the sympathy of the audience and to imperil the success of the 
play, unless this central character happens to be either of two distinct 
things. He may be enigmatic, and then the spectators will tolerate what 
they do not clearly understand, or else he must be openly the villain of 
the play, and then they are ready enough to accept any dark scheme, 
however obscure its motive. 

Hamlet is the best possible example of the character who is both 
arbitrary and enigmatic; but Hedda Gabler is almost as significant. 
Hamlet is subtle and moody and changeable; and we never know what 
he will do next. Hedda is queer and abnormal and freakish; she keeps 
us guessing; and we accept her for what she seems to be at the moment, 
tolerating in her many things which would be intolerable in another 
woman. It is only when we study this play of Ibsen’s in the library and 
endeavor to dissect its mechanism that we perceive that more than one 
of the heroine’s actions, which appeared sufficiently spontaneous in the 
theatre, was really the result of the adroit author’s desire to bring about 
the fatal termination he had resolved on. 

Iago is the best possible example of a very important character who 
acts arbitrarily without interfering with our interest in the play. Iago’s 
hatred of Othello is the mainspring of the plot; and this Shakespeare 
calmly takes for granted. It is true that the author feels the need of 
explaining it, and of justifying it. He gives three or four different rea- 
sons for it; but none is convincing. Indeed, one of them is almost 
absurd—Iago’s jealousy of Othello because he suspects his chief of an 
intrigue with Emilia. All of them taken together fail to account ade- 
quately for the fiendish malignity of Iago’s revenge. But we are not 
moved to protest, since we see in Iago a figure of incarnate evil, capable 
of any wickedness and working destruction without restraint and almost 
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without cause, simply because of his blackness of soul. From a creature 
morally so hideous nothing astonishes us. 

But it is only a villain or an enigmatic character whom we are willing 
to pardon for acting arbitrarily. The hero and the heroine of a play 
must conform to our idea of the natural. They must act as we think 
they would act in real life, or else they lose our sympathy. If the hero 
and the heroine continually do before our eyes what seems to us unreason- 
able our interest in their story slackens and is soon dispersed. This is a 
chief reason why Browning’s Blot in the ’Scutcheon, powerful as it is, 
has never been able to establish itself in the theatre. In this play the 
hero and the heroine are set before us as creatures lacking in common 
sense. Their deeds are determined by the poet and not by themselves. 
He makes them do just what they would never be tempted to do—just 
what they would assuredly refrain from doing if they were not coerced 
by their creator. He refuses to let them follow the line of conduct that 
they would naturally follow if they were left to themselves. We cannot 
help feeling that we are in a realm of unreality; and all the poetry of 
the author and all his psychologic subtlety avail nothing. We cannot 
accept these creatures of Browning’s imagination as fellow human beings 
with ourselves. We may come to the theatre to admire, but we do not 
return to be annoyed by freaks of fancy. 

Nor is Browning the only poet who has fallen into this error. The 
later Elizabethan dramatists delighted in unexpected transformation of 
character, wholly without warrant; and apparently the lusty playgoers of 
those spacious days relished the arbitrary and did not demand plausibility. 
And perhaps this accounts in some measure for the fact that Shakespeare 
is the only playwright of his time whose works are still visible in our 
theatres. He is mightier than any of his contemporaries, no doubt; but 
he is also more plausible in the conduct of his plots and less arbitrary 
in the handling of his characters. The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
for example, abound in scenes of infinite pathos and of striking theatrical 
effectiveness ; but these authors were careless of probability and reckless 
in the conjunction of incoherent episodes. In any one of their pieces 
any character may do anything at any moment wholly regardless of 
consistency. 

This liking for the unusual and for the violent is not uncommon among 
the tragic dramatists, many of whom seem to have felt that ordinary 
life is so commonplace and so humdrum that nothing is really dramatic 
unless it is strange and unheard of. Corneille, for example, deliberately 
sought for the most unlikely combinations, and searched history to find 
them, not unsuccessfully, since fact is often stranger than fiction. 
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Schiller, again, allowed Karl Moor in the Robbers to believe the worst on 
a mere hint from his villainous brother, although the hero is well aware 
that no dependence ought to be placed on anything from such a source; 
and yet such is the sweeping force of Schiller’s story as it surges swiftly 
along that the spectators have scarcely time to notice this inconsistency. 
Victor Hugo also, who was not a playwright by instinct, but who mastered 
the mysteries of the craft by main strength, constantly made use of very 
improbable coincidences. In his Ruy Blas almost every character is 
more or less arbitrary, and hardly a single incident occurs except by the 
more or less obvious intervention of the author; and yet such is the 
lyric splendor of the verse with which these prearranged happenings are 
draped that the play still pleases in spite of its inherent artificiality. 

Ibsen, on the other hand, sought to express the inner significance of 
the commonplace and to disclose the tragedy which may lie latent in the 
humdrum. The arbitrariness of incident and the frequency of coinci- 
dence, which are raised to the maximum in Hugo’s romanticist pieces, are 
reduced to the minimum in Ibsen’s realistic social dramas. But even 
Ibsen is sometimes a little disconcerting and the startling transforma- 
tion of Nora in the final act of the Doll’s House has seemed to some 
critics, if not actually in contradiction to her character, at least not 
satisfactorily prepared for. Perhaps also the confession and self-abase- 
ment of Consul Bernick, in the Pillars of Society, is not what the author 
had led us to expect from a character so self-seeking and so smugly 
self-complacent. In both these plays of Ibsen’s, however, this element of 
the arbitrary is to be found only in the last act, after our interest has 
been aroused and sustained by the veracity of all that had gone before. 

If an author cannot work out his plot absolutely without the inter- 
vention of the arbitrary then he will do well to follow Aristotle’s advice 
and keep it out of that part of the story which he is going to present, 
and to throw it back before the beginning of the play. This is what 
Mr. Pinero did in His House in Order, which turns on the discovery 
by a downtrodden second wife that her predecessor had been unfaithful. 
Here the arbitrary character is the first wife; and she is dead long before 
the play begins. 

This again is what Sophocles did two thousand years earlier in 
Gdipus the King. An oracle had predicted that (Edipus would kill his 
father and marry his mother; and when the play opens the prediction 
has been fulfilled. If Gdipus had ever inquired into the circumstances 
of the death of Iocasta’s first husband, he would have been spared from 
incest. But if he had made this inquiry we could not have had the play. 
As we look back over the whole story we cannot help perceiving the over- 
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whelming improbability that after the warning of the oracle Iocasta 
should ever have dared to marry a man young enough to be her son. 
The Greek poet was not bound to supply any explanation for this in- 
explicable procedure of hers, because he was only dramatising a legend 
long familiar to the immense majority of the Athenian audience. The 
improbability being in the legend, it had to be in the drama dealing 
with the legend ; and Sophocles very wisely wasted no time in any effort 
to explain it away. Here he was shrewder than the modern poets who 
have handled the same myth and who fatigued themselves in a vain 
attempt to make the improbable a little less improbable, with the sole 
result of forcing the spectators to notice something they might otherwise 
have taken for granted. 

This pair of arbitrary acts, the failure of (idipus to pursue the 
slayer of Laius, and the marriage of Iocasta with a man many years her 
junior—this is the foundation of the story. The two things may be 
impossible to accept, but if we refuse to accept them, then we reject the 
play which is based on them. It was an interesting discovery of the late 
Francisque Sarcey’s that an audience is never unduly exacting about the 
assumption on which a play is founded. It will listen to the exposition 
of a most unlikely state of affairs. It will give its attention to the author 
while he sets forth the existence of two pairs of twins so alike that their 
own wives cannot tell them apart (as in the Comedy of Errors) or while 
he explains that a wandering Englishman is the very image of the 
sovereign on the throne (as in the Prisoner of Zenda). It sits back 
calmly and waits to see what will happen next. It gives the author all 
the rope he asks for, but whether to hang himself or to pull himself on 
deck is as the event turns out. If the play which the author builds on 
an arbitrary supposition of this sort catches the interest of the spectators 
and holds them enthralled as the story unrolls itself, then they forget all 
about its artificial basis and they have no leisure to cavil. If, on the 
other hand, the play is dull and fatiguing to witness, their attention 
strays away from it and they have time to go back to its arbitrary foun- 
dation. And then they rise up in their wrath and denounce the foolish- 
ness of the author who dared to suppose that they could ever be interested 
in anything built upon an absurdity so flagrant. 

Audiences are very uncertain quantities; and yet every dramatist has 
to reckon with them. He is most artistic when he is able to make his 
play self-explanatory, free from casual coincidences and devoid of self- 
contradictory characters. If this is a counsel of perfection not always 
attainable, then he will do well to keep his feebler inventions out of 
sight, getting rid of them before the play begins or disposing of them 
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summarily between the acts. And if some one character must be guilty 
of an arbitrary action in full view of the spectators, this must never be 
the hero or the heroine, under penalty of alienating all sympathy from 
them and thereby speedily dismissing the play to the deep damnation of 
its taking off. 

Brander Matthews. 


MAGIC 
BY ZONA GALE 


AN ancient wild-wood showed its heart to me. 
(O Little Wind that brought me what it said !) 
1 went within its fastness reverently. 


There lived the silence otherwhere long led 
Captive by sound. There the persuading green 
Took ancient citadels with soundless tread. 


Was not the opening blue of buds between 
Soft solitary leaves a lyric set 
To airy music of the things they mean? 


My hands were mother tender of the net 
Of silk they found. My feet were filial light 
To loose no dew from the least violet. 


The element formed of dissolvéd night 
Seemed in the air. A million little minds 
Kept concert just without the bourne of sight. 


O . . . and suddenly as morning finds 
White towers I heard the ancient wood unfold 
Its rumoring secret piped by little winds. 


“Behold . . . behold 
Listen . . . tome,tome?”... 
And thenit told! ... 


The whole world, like a bell, heard echoingly 
That which I lost. I found a faery bed 
And saw that which the wild-wood let me see. 
(O Little Wind that brought me what it said!) 
Zona Gale. 





PROGRESS OF FINANCIAL RECOVERY 
BY ALEXANDER D. NOYES 


As there was sufficiently good reason to believe, after the remarkable 
speculative outbursts of 1908, the year 1909 was not far advanced with- 
out a repetition of the same movement. During the past three months, 
in fact, there has occurred a Stock Exchange demonstration in many re- 
spects more noteworthy than any of those which marked the history of 
last year. The movement, which was sudden and violent, would have 
attracted less attention but for two facts—one, that it followed immedi- 
ately after what seemed to be the very discouraging incidents of the early 
months of 1909; the other, that it was promoted by some of the most 
powerful banking interests in the city, and by a different group from that 
to which the millionaire speculators belonged who conducted the stock 
market booms of a year ago. 

There should perhaps be added one other consideration, which is in 
itself an extremely curious matter. The speculation for the rise, which 
reached an extremely violent culmination at the opening of June, con- 
verged on the common stock of the United States Steel Corporation, and 
of this stock it will be necessary to say a good deal in the course of this 
article. Now, if any one had predicted, at the time when the “open mar- 
ket” was declared in the competitive steel prices on February 19th, that 
within barely three months United States Steel shares would advance 
28 points, or something like 70 per cent., that it would pass the previous 
high level of its history, and that a price would be achieved at which the 
existing dividend on the shares would net the investor something less than 
3 per cent., he would have been regarded with more curiosity than in- 
terest. Yet this is precisely what has happened, and it was the central 
incident of the bull market on the New York Stock Exchange in May 
and June. Before discussing this curious episode and its possible sequel, 


it will be necessary to say something about the actual trade developments 
which preceded it. 


In the April number of Tue Forum, I described the cut in steel 
prices which followed the declaration of the open market. It was per- 
fectly well known that the inside interests in the Steel Corpora- 
tion had stood firm against such concessions, and that their hand had 
been absolutely forced by the disappearance of orders and the action 
of independent producers in lowering prices to attract business. When 
the competitive cutting began, the public and private attitude of 
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responsible steel trade authorities was in the last degree pessimistic. 
It was intimated that the important Tennessee Coal plant, the prize 

acquired by the United States Steel Corporation in 
The the panic of 1907, would have to shut down for lack 
“Steel of orders. Responsible organs of the trade called at- 
War” tention to the fact that contracts entered into under 

the cut rates would run for many months ahead, and 
would force the companies to produce, during that interval, at cost or 
below. 

As a matter of fact, the drastic cuts of $5 to $10 per ton, announced 
at the time when the open market was declared, turned out to be only 
the beginning. Prices were slashed right and left both by the Steel Cor- 
poration and by the Independents. Much had been made of the fact that 
whatever could be said regarding other branches of the trade, the good 
condition of the building industry left the demand for structural steel 
at a reasonably high volume. Yet this very fact seemed to converge 
on that branch of steel manufacture the full violence of the price- 
cutting. The stand-pat price for structural steel had been $34 per 
ton. It had dropped to $32 at the time of the open market declara- 
tion of February 19th, and the violent competitive lowering of 
prices which ensued brought it to the astonishing figure of $20 per 
ton. This was a sample of what was happening in pretty much all 
the products of the trade. One other product which, because of the 
farmers’ prosperity seemed to promise continued demand—lI refer to 
wire—had an almost similar experience. Its price was cut so low that 
so excellent a trade expert as Mr. Charles M. Schwab declared that, 
allowing for costs of transportation and labor, the price was the lowest 
that had been witnessed in a generation and was far below the cost of 
production. 

This would hardly appear to have been a situation which would en- 
courage a sudden speculation for the rise in shares of the steel manufac- 
turing companies. The situation, however, changed in some respects 
rather rapidly. When the question of insisting on the maintenance of 
“boom-time prices” during the period of hard times was under discussion, 
critics who condemned that policy pointed out that in 1908 the textile 
trades had reached a point of absolute stagnation so long as a similar 
policy was pursued, but that as soon as they had mude a far-reaching cut 
in prices, a volume of business was at once attracted which had scarcely 
been imagined to exist. From this they drew the inference that a similar 
experience might be looked for as a result of pursuing the same policy 
in the steel trade. 
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The Steel Corporation authorities had disputed this conclusion, and 

had publicly asserted their belief that no more orders would be attracted 

at the low prices than at the high prices. I have already 

' suggested in these columns my own judgment as to the 

ge - intrinsic absurdity of such a position. As a matter of 

fact, the result of the recent price-cutting conclusively 

demonstrated the value of a lowering of prices during 

an after-panic reaction. In response to the low prices fixed by the open 

market of February 19th, followed by the competitive cuts of the ensuing 

month, a volume of new business gradually developed, which increased 

as time went on and which, when the deep cut in structural steel 

and wire were made, reached a magnitude which made it possible to 

say that the month of April scheduled a volume of orders for those 

products quite without precedent in any previous month of the Steel 
trade’s history. 

This statement, widely circulated, was quite naturally received on 
Wall Street as a marvel. We know, however, that it merely repeated the 
experience of the textile trade. Business was going on throughout the 
United States, and, in the two branches of the steel trade referred to, it 
was in prosperous condition. The only deterrent influence was doubt as 
to future demand from the buyers of new buildings and from customers 
of industries using wire products, and this doubt made it part of a pru- 
dent policy to insist on lower prices. Once these lower prices conceded, it 
was merely a matter of time when the long-delayed orders should pour in 
at a rate of volume which was bound to astonish the market. If any 
further proof of the salutary influence of cut prices were desired, it 
might be found in the fact that only one branch of the trade languished 
during all this period of resumed activity. The Steel Trust and the in- 
dependents had alike united in reducing prices for all important prod- 
ucts of their trade but one. That product, the price of which was left 
unchanged from what had been asked at the height of the recent boom, 
was steel rails. Railways could buy on no better terms—unless possibly 
through stipulations for a somewhat better grade of material—in the 
first quarter of 1909 than in the first quarter of 1907, when the boom was 
at its height. And it is buying from the railway industry which has con- 
spicuously failed, in the general rush of orders into the trade, to con- 
tribute its part. At the opening of June it was estimated in Pittsburgh 
that while other branches of the Steel industry were working on a nor- 
mal basis, mills which ruled steel rails were not doing more than 60 
per cent. of the business usually expected for them. The result was that 
the trade as a whole stood at 80 per cent. of a normal volume. 
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Recovery in financial markets began about the time that this brisk 
recovery in steel trade orders started. That was around the close of 
March. It was stimulated by the news, received a few 
weeks later, that prices had been advanced by the vari- 

The State : 
oh Genie ous steel manufacturers. This advance was natural for 
two reasons—first, that the number of orders placed 
made it no longer necessary for producers to force the 
fighting ; second, that a slight advance in charges has a traditionally bene- 
ficial result in hurrying up specifications. That is to say, an order may 
have been conditionally placed at a good price without exact instructions 
as to when it should be executed. If the price is slightly raised and the 
giver of the order notified that if he wishes to get the benefit of the previ- 
ous low prices he must take his goods at once, he is very apt to make a 
virtue of necessity. Even as late as the middle of June, however, it still 
remained true that the recovery in steel prices had brought them back no 
higher than the level to which they were reduced in the cut of February 
19th. This was as much as to say that prices prevalent in the trade were 
still something like 25 per cent. below what prevailed before the panic. 
As to the profit at these prices to the manufacturers, much dispute ex- 
isted. The United States Steel Corporation, in its report for the open- 
ing quarter of 1909—which included fully six weeks of the open market, 
showed net earnings which, though $3,300,000 below the December quar- 
ter, were nevertheless $4,600,000 greater than in the opening quarter of 
1908. Furthermore, it reported the dividend on the common stock to have 
been earned and a surplus of $3,000,000 left over. This seemed to indi- 
cate that even at the lower figures steel prices were remunerative to manu- 
facturers. In the trade itself, however, this conclusion was combated. 
Writing as late as June 10th, when Wall Street was convinced that the 
steel manufacturers were again on a footing of abundant profits, the 


Iron Age, perhaps the best known and best-informed organ of the trade, 
had this to say: 


Broadly, the prosperity of the trade is measured by the earnings of the 
producers. When they are large, through a conjunction of a large volume of 
work and remunerative prices, every one shares in them more or less. Measured 
by that standard, the iron industry is not at this time in a flourishing con- 
dition. . . . While the volume of business has been improving and promises 
to expand further, it will take a long period before the active mills and the 
new plants recently completed or approaching completion are in full operation. 
The profits in many branches of the industry are below the vanishing point, 
and are below the normal in nearly all others. The great majority of the pro- 
ducers are committed for a considerable time to come to deliveries at very low 
figures. That is the situation so far as the condition of the industry is concerned. 
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The rise on the Stock Exchange, which continued throughout May 
and during the opening week of June, led to a rather general inference, 
not only on the part of Wall Street, but of the com- 
munity at large, that industrial improvement had been 
so rapid as to restore at once the condition existing be- 
fore the setback of 1907. We have seen to what extent 
this was or was not true of the basic steel trade. Glanc- 
ing over the other indications which are accepted as important by ex- 
perienced financiers, it was possible to say at the opening of June that 
some of them pointed to most encouraging results, while others were ex- 
tremely confusing. In the matter of iron and steel we have seen what 
the situation was; prices, even after recovery from the lowest, were sub- 
stantially below what they were two years before, and it still remained to 
be shown how far the urgent buying of April and May was a result of 
long-deferred orders, and how far a result of an actual resumption of con- 
tinuous demand. 

Exchanges of checks at the country’s clearing houses made the same 
favorable showing which they made at the time of the November boom. 
During both April and May, bank checks drawn and deposited in all 
cities of the United States broke every previous record for the month. 
This meant financial and commercial activity. Commercial failures in 
the United States—another test of the situation—gave a somewhat dif- 
ferent response. The April failures were the largest of any month to 
date in 1909 and, except for 1908, exceeded in magnitude the April fail- 
ures of any year since 1897. Failures in May decreased from April, but 
still remained wholly out of proportion to the similar commercial disas- 
ters in the years before the panic. Railway gross earnings showed in 
April an increase of 13 per cent. over April, 1908 ; but April of the earlier 
year had reported 20 per cent. decrease from 1907. In May a 15 per cent. 
increase over last year was reported, as compared, however, with a 35 
per cent. shrinkage in the same month a year before. Thus it was plain 
that the volume of transportation business had not yet recovered to its 
previous magnitude. 


Signs of the 
Times 


Two other factors in the situation require a brief consideration by 
themselves. One is the outlook for our cereal crops, the other the 
condition of our foreign trade. It hardly need be said that an abundant 
yield of wheat is this year a consideration of more vital importance, not 
only to the United States but to the world at large, than it has been in 
very many years. In the April number of Tue Forum, I described the 
extraordinary rise in the price of wheat, in connection with the Chicago 
speculation. Two or three months ago that speculation reached its end, 
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the professional operators took their profits and the market to all ap- 

pearances was left to establish its own basis of values. Nevertheless, 
the extraordinary price which had been reached, not 

The Wheat for speculative contracts but for actual spot wheat, con- 

Trade tinued. In May the cash price for wheat at New York 

Puzzle City ran beyond $1.40 per bushel. With the opening 
of June it had reached $1.51. 

Higher prices even than this were reported at various interior points 
Exhaustion of millers’ supplies, and inability to get from their usual 
sources the necessary wheat to grind, led to such extraordinary incidents 
as a shipment of wheat in considerable quantity from Chicago to Kansas 
City, and the sending of wheat by sea from New York to Galveston and 
thence by rail to the heart of the grain country itself. Nothing so ex- 
traordinary as this had been witnessed in the American grain trade dur- 
ing many years. It brought the grain trade as a rule to the conviction 
that the surplus wheat in the farmers’ hands was virtually exhausted. 
Yet how this could be, was not at all easy to understand. 

It will be remembered first, that according to the Government esti- 
mate, the wheat crop in the United States during 1908 was 664,602,000 
bushels, as compared with 634,087,000 in 1907. Both of these crops were 
relatively small; the estimate for 1906 had been 735,000,000 bushels. 
Nevertheless, it will be observed that by this estimate, which until lately 
was not disputed in the trade, the country harvested nearly 31,000,000 
bushels more of wheat last year than it did the year before. Now, since 
the grain year following the crops of 1907 ended without any demon- 
stration of scarcity, it is a natural inquiry, what operated in the 
present season to create so different a situation. Receipts of wheat at 
market from the beginning of last year’s harvest movement up to June 
of the present year were 346,000,000 bushels; in the same period the 
year before they were 324,000,000. Evidently, then, something like 
22,000,000 bushels more of the crop had moved to market by June Ist, 
than in the same time of the preceding season. But it will be noticed even 
this increased movement did not offset the considerably greater esti- 
mated increase in the actual production. Furthermore, when the export 
of wheat, between harvest time last year and the month of June this year, 
is taken into account, the figures show that 15,000,000 bushels less of 
wheat in the form of grain and flour have been sent abroad than went 
out in the corresponding period of the year before. Evidently, then, on 
the face of the figures, we had a larger crop and have disposed of about 
the same amount of it and yet are in a condition of scarcity to which 
last year provided no sort of parallel. 
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Again, the trade is utterly confused over the figures of farm reserves 
given out by the Government and by private experts on March Ist. The 
Government then estimated a supply of wheat in farm- 
Are Wheat ers’ hands of no less than 143,000,000 bushels. This esti- 
Reserves mate was vigorously contested by the wheat trade, whose 
Exhausted? ideas were fortified by the very high price to which 
wheat had already risen on the Chicago market under 
the auspices of the Patten speculation. But even the speculators them- 
selves, in submitting their counter-estimates, in no case, so far as I am 
aware, named less than 100,000,000 bushels. Now, if 100,000,000 bushels 
were available on farms March Ist, it will be in order to see how much 
of it has apparently been used up since then. Receipts at interior mark- 
ets in the form of wheat and flour are carefully tabulated by the rail- 
roads and the grain exchanges. Between March 1st and June Ist, such 
receipts footed up almost exactly 70,000,000 bushels. That was a very 
substantial amount, and was larger than what had been forwarded in 
many previous years. Nevertheless, this authentic figure was less by 
30,000,000 bushels even than the private estimates of the trade regarding 
the amount of wheat on hand March Ist at the farms. Yet, as I have 
shown, the salient fact in the markets toward the close of the season was 
that the farm supply of wheat had apparently been used up. 

It may be added that the same perplexity, though in a less degree, 
surrounds the condition of grain markets in the world at large. The ap- 
prehension of a serious shortage, and the declarations regarding diffi- 
culty of obtaining necessary supplies, have not been confined to the United 
States; Europe itself has talked as if confronted with something like 
famine. Yet the estimates of all experts on the world’s wheat crop of 
1908 agreed that the total yield fell little if any below the yield of 1907. 
Our own Government, whose estimates are extremely careful, figured out a 
30,000,000 bushel increase. But, assuming that the world’s crop of 1908 
was exactly the same as that of 1907, the figures of the trade proceed 
to show that the shipments from exporting countries between the harvest 
of 1908 and June, 1909, were 413,800,000 bushels, as against 
435,800,000 in the same period the year before. 

That is to say, the reserve left over after these shipments, supposing 
consumption at home to have remained about the same, ought to have 
been larger than it was a year ago, and prices, therefore, at all events not 
higher. Yet the result has seemingly been something very different. The 
only statistics for the world at large which run in harmony with the ap- 
parent condition of the markets are the estimates of the world’s stocks of 
wheat in granary. On the Ist of June the best known estimate figured 
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out that the world’s visible supply was 92,600,000 bushels, as against 
100,400,000 in June, 1908 and 154,300,000 in 1907. This is sufficient 
illustration of the tendencies; yet it must be admitted that the amount on 
hand is still so large as scarcely to encourage an idea of immediate famine 
—especially as the shipments from Argentina, from India and from Rus- 
sia have continued abundant throughout the intermediate period. There 
were weeks in the present spring, indeed, when Russia, which is always 
more or less of a mystery in the grain trade, sent out more wheat to for- 
eign markets than it had shipped at the same time in five or six years past. 


This summary of an absorbingly interesting situation may have wea- 
ried the reader with figures ; but they are necessary to a full comprehension 
of what may turn out to be a salient influence in the 
Problems situation. Naturally, under the circumstances, the 
of the New keenest interest converges on the growing crop of wheat. 
Wheat Crop It cannot be said that, taking the world as a whole, the 
outlook is altogether favorable. The Argentine wheat 
crop, which had much to do with supplying deficiencies last year, has 
fallen unexpectedly short of 1908. More particularly, our own early wheat 
crop, which comes to maturity in May or June, has not matched even the 
relatively bad showing of the past two years. In the middle of June, 
the Government estimate on the condition of our winter wheat crop was 
published. It was summed up in many different ways by the experts 
of the trade, but the general consensus of judgment was that the indi- 
cated yield of that portion of our wheat crop is something less than 
400,000,000 bushels, as against 438,000,000 finally estimated by the Gov- 
ernment for the yield of 1908 and 409,000,000 for 1907. 

That is to say, the winter wheat crop, which makes up nearly two- 
thirds of the country’s total wheat yield, is likely to be less than even 
in the very short year 1907. The spring wheat crop is not yet far enough 
developed at this writing to make a trustworthy estimate. Unlike the 
winter wheat crop, it entered the season under favorable auspices. Its 
June percentage condition, 95.2, and an increase of nearly a million 
acres over the area sown last year, were favorable. Chicago calculations, 
allowing for the average deterioration of spring wheat between June 
and harvest, have reckoned up a crop of between 250,000,000 and 260,- 
000,000 bushels. One careful estimate figures out a total of American 
wheat crop for the present year of 650,000,000 bushels, as against 664,- 
000,000 last year, 634,000,000 in 1907, and 735,000,000 in 1906. 

It is premature to say what would be the exact result of a crop as 
short of the maximum as this, or shorter. The season may yet develop 
extremely good results in the spring wheat region, and the European 
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crops are still in the realm of conjecture. Much is made in current dis- 
cussion of the fact that the scarcity of old supplies and the high price of 
wheat is so remunerative to the farmer that it will compensate him even 
for a short crop and will surely prolong his period of prosperity. This is 
probably true, always barring an actual failure of a crop. But it does not 
follow that high prices taken by themselves will compensate the com- 
munity at large for the absence of its usual wheat supplies, not to mention 
the consumer of bread, who certainly must suffer from exorbitant prices 
throughout a season. The railways cannot get their traffic revenues from 
wheat when the wheat does not exist to carry, and the price might be 
$2 a bushel without in any respect helping them in this matter. 


Further than this, there is the curious problem of our foreign trade, 
and in this regard the situation is in the last degree confusing. It might 
indeed be said that our foreign trade situation opens up 
Abnormst more perplexities even than the matter of the grain 
Increase in crop. In part, these perplexities have arisen from a 
Imports decrease in our export trade by months, and that will 
naturally and correctly be ascribed in great measure to 
the grain trade situation. It is, in fact, the very great decrease in bread- 
stuffs exports which have cut down our recent export trade as compared 
with other years. But this is only a part, and the smaller part, of the 
foreign trade phenomena. For example, during March our merchandise 
exports as a whole decreased $2,300,000 from 1908, but our imports ac- 
tually increased $44,300,000. Not only did this represent recovery from 
the period of trade paralysis of a year before, but it raised the total im- 
ports of the month almost to the highest record in our history. In April, 
exports decreased $8,100,000 from the preceding year, but imports in- 
creased $34,800,000. In May, there was a slight increase in exports, but 
imports ran $32,000,000 ahead of 1908. This is the relative showing, 
but it remains to see what was the actual result by months. In March 
last year, excess of merchandise exports over imports was $52,000,000, 
which was above the usual average for the month; that average, how- 
ever, having of recent years run pretty close to $30,000,000. In March 
this year the excess was less than $6,000,000. In April last year, excess of 
exports was $34,000,000, which was not far from the usual recent aver- 
age for the month. The excess of exports in April of the present year 
was barely $3,000,000. In May, the excess was $7,300,000, against $29,- 
500,000 in May last year. The result quite inevitably has been a scarcity 
of commercial bills on the foreign exchange market, a very high rate for 
exchange and the export of gold in large quantities. 
There are two very different ways of looking at this sudden and 
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enormous stimulation of the import trade. It is susceptible of a favorable 
argument, in so far as it appears to represent preparations for a revival of 
business and industrial demand. It may be said to reflect the continued 
large consumptive power of the country, which has necessitated ex- 
ceptionally large imports at the present time to make up for the very 
small imports which were brought in last year. At the same time, it must 
be said that there are many aspects of this movement which are per- 
plexing. For one thing, imports which arrived during the months 
referred to must have been engaged in Europe as far back as February or 
March. Now, at that time the country was under the impression that 
tariff duties were to be reduced. Hence it is rather difficult to under- 
stand the motive for suddenly increasing importations in such volume, in 
the very face of the tariff deliberations. The phenomenon might be 
easier to explain if domestic prices had been advancing with great ra- 
pidity. But, as we have already seen, this is precisely what was not hap- 
pening, and among the imports which have increased most largely are 
some of the very commodities whose price at the domestic mills was re- 
duced most decidedly in the early months of the present year. 

The event will prove just how far the movement was normal and pru- 
dent, and how far it may have been taking too much for granted. I 
showed in the April number of THe Forum how a precisely similar phe- 
nomenon occurred in 1895 at a similar two years’ distance from a great 
financial panic, and how the large imports turned out to have been alto- 
gether premature. In that year the excess of exports, which had been 
$237,000,000 in 1894, was reduced to $75,000,000, and there were four 
or five months of the fiscal year when imports actually exceeded exports. 
This is hardly likely to happen on the present occasion, but if the five 
months from February to May inclusive are taken into computation, it 
will be found that the excess of exports over imports has been only 
$24,000,000 this year, as against $211,000,000 for the same period in 
1908, $101,000,000 in 1907 and $132,000,000 in 1906. For the five 
months in question, this year’s export balance is the lowest of any year 
since 1897. 


It is only fair to say that among the most important financiers, very 
slight attention has been paid to this phase of the matter. On the con- 
trary, the intimations given out from high quarters re- 
garding the financial and industrial outlook have for 
some months been optimistic in the extreme. The con- 
sensus of judgment as far back as April seemed to be 
that there was “hardly a cloud in the sky.” To come 
down to some more specific predictions, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff three 
months ago made the following prediction: 


Prediction in 
High Quarters 
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As soon as the tariff revision is settled definitely, America will enter upon 
a period of unexampled prosperity. Everybody wants the tariff revised, but the 
public is less interested in just what particular changes take place than in getting 
them made definitely at the earliest possible moment. Once that is done, I am 
persuaded that the country may look forward to an era of brilliantly good times. 
Conditions are ripe for them in all directions. 


Senator Aldrich, introducing the Tariff Bill in the Senate, gave out 
the following echo of the hopefulness of high finance: 

It must be conceded that the era of prosperity which commenced the first 
part of March is likely to continue uninterruptedly with the enactment of wise 
tariff legislation. Those who do not believe in this continued march of improve- 
ment have little knowledge of the recuperative powers of the American people 
and fail to measure correctly the force of the spirit of confidence which will 
accompany a guarantee of security and industrial peace. 


Not all of these interviews took up the Stock Exchange side of the sit- 
uation, but Mr. Harriman, the day before his departure for Europe at 
the end of May, had this to say: 


The business of the country is now on a very substantial basis. . . . If we 
have favorable weather and correspondingly large crops, I look for happy times. 
There will be a big burst of speculation and a rise in the price of everything, 
but these will quickly grade down from the top to whatever level the crops 
will make logical. 


But to this prediction, which was naturally agreeable to Wall Street’s 
taste, Mr. Harriman added the following interesting qualifications: 

We are building now firmly and soundly. If a tide of speculation sets in 
rapidly again, and we jump things up thirty or forty stories, and then smash, 
the fall will naturally be greater. . . . The next time we have a serious shrink- 
age in values it will be because of a change in conditions, and not because of 
sentiment. There may be a shrinkage in the values of our crops or some change 
in natural conditions which will bring about a collapse of values. 


Just how far this second prediction was designed as a warning against 


what was actually going on at the time must be left to the average reader’s 
judgment. 


For a speculation of real violence, under extremely powerful auspices, 

had begun in Wall Street simultaneously with these optimistic predic- 

tions. It was not confined to this country. In London 

Stock a speculation for the rise in South African mine shares 

Exchange broke out at the end of March and speedily rose to a 

Speculation pitch of violence such as had not been witnessed on the 

English Stock Exchange in many years. This is the 

way in which the London movement was described by an observer on the 
spot: 
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All the usual features of the regular Kaffir boom are being repeated in the 
present revival. The work has come with such a rush that most offices are able 
to cope with it only by the exertion of feverish energy. In the settlement 
department of the Stock Exchange, part of the staff worked all through Monday 


night, Tuesday, and up till five o’clock on Wednesday morning, with hardly a 
break except for meals. 


This bears but faint comparison with the record established at the time 
of the Barnato Bank’s introduction to the Kaffir Circus; on the day that the 
“Bank” came out a firm of jobbers did two thousand bargains. The present 
excitement also contrasts mildly enough with the famous 95 boom-days, but 
still there is plenty to do even now. Animated street dealings go on every 
night until well past six o’clock. Members with pardonable pride tell how 
they stayed until nine, ten, or eleven o’clock on the account-nights, and their 
clerks talk of bonuses, present or prospective. 


This speculation presently extended to Paris, where a movement at 
once began to place on the shares of the Coulisse, or outside market of the 
Bourse, some of the best known Kaffir shares of the English market. The 
stocks were duly listed under the auspices of some of the most powerful 
credit institutions of France, and the Paris speculation grew almost as 
extensive as the English. Even in Germany there was a quickening of 
the speculative markets which attracted attention. 

It was as usual, however, New York which made the most violent re- 
sponse to the upward movement. During May, prices advanced continu- 
ously on a very large volume of transactions, which on June 4th cul- 
minated in a day of 1,600,000 shares. During this period, many of the 
active speculative stocks passed to higher valuations than had been 
reached even in the great speculation of 1906. But early in May the at- 
tention of the entire Stock Exchange was converged on one stock. It will 
be remembered that in the after-election boom of last November, the 
common shares of the United States Steel Corporation went beyond the 
previous high level of their history. Up to that time their price on the 
Stock Exchange had never gone above 55, which was the quotation reached 
in the great speculation of April, 1901. The highest price in 1905, when 
the steel trade was in an exceedingly prosperous condition, was 43}. In 
1906, when the net earnings of the company were running 40 per cent. 
above those reported for the first quarter of 1909, the highest price was 
504. 

Their high price of last November was 583. Early in the present year 
at the time when the price-cutting began in the steel trade, steel com- 
mon had fallen to 413. On May 15th it had reached 584; the next day 
it passed the high record of the previous year. On May 22d it reached 
603. On June 3d it stood at 69%. Now, for a movement so extraordinary 
as this, there must have been some specific cause. It is true that argu- 
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ments were circulated right and left as to the enormous earning power of 
the steel corporation. Circulars and interviews laid stress on the fact 
that $300,000,000 of earnings had been reinvested in the property during 
the past half dozen years, and that the $40,000,000 Gary plant had been 
built without recourse to the bond market. It was argued that with these 
large expenditures already provided for, the path ought to be clear for 
the larger distribution of the common stock. Some of the computations 
went so far as to estimate as much as 25 per cent. earned on the common 
stock in the course of the next few years. 

All this is possible. It is only prudent, however, to remember in the 
first place that these facts, if they be facts, were just as well known to all 
well-informed people, during the reaction of last year and during the pe- 
riod of fright and pessimism last February, as they are to-day. Further- 
more, when one is confronted with these very large estimates of future 
earnings on the common stock, it must be kept in mind that, even in what 
were not called the best of the steel corporation’s years since 1901, the 
books showed on their face that 14 or 15 per cent. had been earned on the 
common stock. Nevertheless, it was deemed prudent at that very time 
not only to keep the dividend rate below the 4 per cent. established at the 
foundation of the company, but to reduce it to 2 per cent. per annum. 
The reason was that so great a part of these ultimate earnings were in 
the ordinary way of prudent business appropriated for replacements and 
depreciation expenditure and the necessity of accumulating a large cash 
surplus had been made so plain by the experience of 1903 that it was not 
deemed safe to make any great experiments with the dividend. 

Now, so far as regards replacements and new construction, completion 
of the Gary plant will undoubtedly relieve the company of one particular 
burden. But it certainly will not, as some of the arguments set afloat 
have seemed to intimate, put an end to depreciation charges. That is a 
normal and ordinary incident of all manufacturing concerns. More than 
this, the very fact that the surplus earnings have been applied on so large 
a scale to the completion of the Gary plant has left the corporation with a 
comparatively meagre cash surplus. All this may doubtless be altered in the 
more or less distant future. But at the present time, it is only reasonable 
to recall that the company’s large business is being conducted at a com- 
paratively narrow margin of profit. I have already cited what the Iron 
Age had to say regarding the net results to the average steel producer at 
the recent level of prices. 


All this being so, it would have been at least reasonable to ask for 
something more in justification of so very extraordinary an upward move- 
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ment of the stock. This was provided, in the middle of May, by the 
sudden announcement that Steel common would be listed officially on the 
Paris Bourse. The statement when first circulated in 
“Steel Common” the form of rumor was very commonly disbelieved. In 
and the Paris 1901 an exactly similar effort had been made and had 
Bourse been rejected outright by the authorities of the Paris 
Bourse. Presently, however, rumors began to be followed 
by explicit statements. The matter was apparently in the hands of Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. The New York house declared that negotiations for 
the purpose had been virtually completed, and a few days later it was 
stated by the Paris house of Morgan that “Steel is to be admitted to of- 
ficial quotation upon the ‘parquet’ or floor of the Exchange, with the 
sanction of the Agents de Change, the ninety-five governors of the Ex- 
change, the Bureau d’Enregistrement, and the minister of finance.” 

It is easy to see why this announcement should have had the effect it 
did have on the market for Steel common. The French public has for 
years and especially last year been credited with possession of enormous 
sums of ready capital. This money during the past dozen years or so has 
been invested by the Frenchmen in a somewhat peculiar way. Within 
that period has occurred the somewhat dramatic rise to financial power 
and prestige of the great Paris credit institutions. These institutions oc- 
cupy a place somewhat similar to the American trust companies. But 
they have carried so much further the function of investing and reinvest- 
ing trust funds for their customers that it has become almost the com- 
monplace of financial discussion to assume that the average French in- 
vestor’s capital would go into whatever field of investment his credit in- 
stitution suggested. 

This overshadowing influence of the banking institutions themselves 
is responsible for the perfect ease with which Russia placed its securities 
in Paris during the Eastern War. It showed why on the break of that 
war an effort to cause a serious collapse in the market for Russian shares 
met with absolute failure. Necessarily, these investments made for the 
account of a multitude of small investors were conducted with great con- 
servatism and prudence, and this was one reason why the report that they 
were taking Steel common was received at first with incredulity. It pres- 
ently appeared, however, that the Morgans had gained the active co-op- 
eration of such important Paris institutions as the Crédit Lyonnais and 
others of its sort, and that the application for listing on the Bourse had 
been made by them directly, they undertaking to buy a block of the stock, 
which might in the end amount to one million out of the total five million 
common shares. 
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But listing on the Paris Bourse is not so simple a matter as listing in 
New York or London. The consent of the Bourse itself must be ob- 
tained ; but, quite aside from this, the Minister of Finance must give per- 
mission and the Registry Bureau of the Government must declare itself 
satisfied with the arrangements for taxation. Now in France, taxation of 
securities introduced for public trading is imposed on the entire share 
capital of the organization. In the case of the billion-dollar steel trust, 
this would have been a prodigious burden which somebody would have had 
to bear at the very outset. T’o avert this awkward handicap, the bankers 
had arranged to have such portion of the common shares as were de- 
signed for the Paris market deposited in trust at the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany of New York, which, in exchange, would issue its own certificates of 
deposit. It was these certificates regarding which application was made 
to the Paris Bourse, the inference being that the public tax would then 
fall only on the portion actually listed. 

It will be observed that this arrangement involved some curious depar- 
tures from routine finance. Two points attracted the larger share of 
criticism. It was asked in the first place, how it was possible that the 
Bourse should show such willingness to list stock, at the moment when 
it was selling at the maximum value of its history and at a value wholly 
out of touch with the 2 per cent. annual dividend still being paid. In the 
second place, it was asked with much perplexity how any stock exchange 
could consent to the listing of deposit certificates put out by a foreign 
institution. Under an arrangement of this sort, it might be easy for the 
American holder to convert his steel shares into certificates, and “un- 
load,” in the Wall Street phrase on the Paris public; but for the French 
purchaser of the certificates in question a very different situation ex- 
isted. Supposing him to be inspired, through given developments in the 
American steel trade, with a wish to realize at once and to advantage, 
he would virtually have only the relatively narrow Paris market on which 
to sell his shares. In order to get advantage of the much broader New 
York market for the steel shares, it would be necessary for him to 
despatch his certificates to New York and await their reconversion into 
steel shares through the trust company in that city. 

Probably this phase of the question in the end played its part in 
creating opposition on the Paris market. But the blockade of the nego- 
tiations, which occurred early in June, had a still more interesting cause. 
The French authorities apply to the Bourse listings a paternal and pro- 
tective policy which would be strange to American observers. They have 
on occasion refused admission to German securities on the ground of pos- 
sible political complications with that country; they have refused the 
same privilege to South American Government issues, except on the 
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condition that the arms and munitions for that country should be 
bought in France. Taking a leaf out of this book of experience, repre- 
sentatives of the Comité des Forges, the iron and steel association of 
France, called on Finance Minister Caillaux to protest against this ex- 
tending of exceptional favors to the shares of a foreign and possibly 
competing steel industry, whereby it easily might result that French 
capital would be involved in building up a dangerous opponent to French 
domestic industries. 

It must be admitted that a certain amount of logic existed in this pro- 
test, and since French finance ministers are notably sensitive to political 
pressure, it was not at all strange that this intervention should have been 
followed by reports that the negotiations had been abruptly stopped. 
What the eventual result will be, it is not safe at this writing to predict. 
With this rebuff, the price of Steel common on the New York Stock 
Exchange declined four points. It so happened that this news at the 
opening of June was accompanied by some other disappointments. The 
Reading Railroad, whose stock had been advanced some thirty or forty 
points within four months, on constant predictions that the dividend rate 
would at once go up from 4 per cent. per annum to 6, was left by its 
directors, in their semi-annual meeting at the opening of June, on the 
old basis of dividend. Signs multiplied simultaneously that the copper 


trade, which had recovered for a time from the stagnation of the earlier 
months, was back again in its old and uncomfortable position of over- 
production. The current uncertainty about the crops began to impress 
itself rather more on the financial mind, and the result, not at all un- 
natural under the circumstances, was a general and severe reaction in 
prices throughout all quarters of the Stock Exchange. 


As to what the longer outcome of these various influences which I 
have reviewed will be, that must depend largely on developments not 
yet clearly visible. I have shown what the influences are which have 
really governed and which are bound hereafter to govern the financial 
developments of the year. The closing of the tariff debate may itself 
have an influence on business activity and on the Stock Exchange itself 
—though it remains to be seen what that influence will be. Three months 
ago, advance in Stock Exchange prices and recovery in general trade 
were themselves conditioned on the conclusion of the tariff debate. But, 
as we have seen, both trade recovery and Stock Exchange boom came 
without waiting for the event which was to give the signal. This makes 
it not uninterestjng to ask whether the natural results of the completion 
of the tariff schedules and adjournment of Congress have been antici- 
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pated or are yet to be experienced. Perhaps the real situation and the 
fundamental influence is best summed up in the following citation from 
a very important and conservative trade publication: 


It is of no small significance that optimism has been an unfailing factor in 
commerce and industry throughout the depression beginning late in 1907. In this 
particular the contrast with all preceding depressions has been marked. For 
several years following 1893 the gloom and apparent hopelessness of the situation 
were frequently commented on in trade reviews. 

On the other hand, apart from the weeks immediately following October, 1907, 
when business staggered under the stunning blow to confidence, there has been 
no time in the last eighteen months when the spirit of hopefulness has not been 
abroad in the United States. Faith in the abundant future of American industry 
seems not to have been shaken by any development of the recent depression. 


Alexander D. Noyes. 


INVOCATION OF THE BUTTERFLIES 


AFTER A FOLK-SONG OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


BUTTERFLIES ! 
Butterflies of daybreak glancing 


O’er the yellow fields and blue— 
White wing, red wing, gold wing, dancing 
In the sun-motes, whence bring you 
This apparel so entrancing— 
Say what gardens came you through ?— 
Butterflies, 
Golden, pollen-tousled lovers 
Of the corn-hearts and the sun— 
Lilac-petalled tribe that hovers 
Near the skies wherefrom you won 
Shimmer of the light that covers 
Distant fields when day is done— 
Butterflies, 
Crimson-cheeked—O hither wander 
From the happy worlds afar 
Down the rainbow pathway yonder 
Where the clouds of promise are! 
Haste! and showers of pollen squander— 
Scatter rains from stalk and star, 


Butterflies ! Thomas Walsh. 
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BY J. C. SNAITH 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
A THUNDERBOLT 


WHILE the rain was beating with monotonous persistence upon the 
small diamond panes of Pen-y-Gros Castle, Araminta was summoned 
to Aunt Caroline’s boudoir. So little did that artless being suspect 
calamity that she obeyed the summons joyfully, because she felt con- 
vinced that Aunt Caroline was to confer with her as to whether Muffin 
would like to stay still longer. But it proved to be something else. 

Aunt Caroline was looking very bleak and formidable, and Lord 
Andover, who was present also, had never seemed so much like a parent, 
so henevolently unbending was his manner. 

“Girl,” said Aunt Caroline—she very seldom addressed Araminta 
in any other style than “Girl”—“sit there and try not to behave fool- 
ishly. I am going to speak about your future.” 

So little was Araminta preoccupied with things in general that she 
hardly knew that she had such a thing as a future. However, with 


her usual docility she sat upon the chair that Aunt Caroline had 
indicated, and proceeded to give her best attention to her august 
relation. 


“T will be brief,” said Aunt Caroline with an extremely businesslike 
air. “My old friend, Lord Andover, has been good enough to take an 
interest in you, and if you are a good girl he will marry you. You have 
no objection, I presume?” 

It was clear by Aunt Caroline’s tone that she merely asked the last 
question as a matter of form. But that brisk old worldling went a little 
too quickly for her niece Araminta, who was really a very slow-witted 
creature. Some little time had to pass before she could accept the pur- 
port of Aunt Caroline’s announcement. And when at last she was able 
to do so it literally took away her breath. 

Aunt Caroline allowed the creature quite thirty seconds in which to 
reply. No reply being forthcoming in that space of time, she proceeded 
to address her as though she were a prisoner at the bar. 

“Well, girl,” said Aunt Caroline, “what have you to say?” 

Araminta had nothing to say apparently. But from the uppermost 
forehead to the depths of the neck a slowly deepening wave of scarlet 
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was spreading over the whole surface of her frank and vividly colored 
countenance. 

“Humph!” said Aunt Caroline. “No objection apparently.” She 
then addressed a third person very succinctly. “Andover,” said she, “I 
congratulate you. You are not everybody’s choice, and I must confess 
to some surprise that no objection has been urged. That is the War- 
grave in her, 1 dare say. The Wargraves have always known how to ac- 
cept the inevitable. They have often gone to the scaffold rather than 
make a pother.” 

“Family pride again, my dear Caroline,” said Andover in a voice 
of honey. “Still, in the circumstances, perhaps a slight display of it is 
pardonable. History is not my strong point, but I seem to remember 
that between the age of Edward VI. and the age of Victoria the War- 
graves went oftener to the scaffold than anywhere else. To a layman 
that always appears to be one of the baffling points about the pride of 
old families. If we go back far enough we generally find that a lawyer 
who was too astute to be honest established their fortunes; or a fellow 
who managed to cheat the troops in Flanders of their food and clothing.” 

“Don’t be a coxcomb, Andover,” said Aunt Caroline sharply. “Re- 
member my niece. I shall expect you to be good to her. Fortunately 
for herself she has no brains, but she eats well and sleeps well, she is 
quite healthy in every respect, and her disposition is affectionate.” 

“Our dear Miss Goose is perfectly charming,” said Andover, ogling 
Miss Perry, who by this time was trembling violently, and who sat in 
solemn scarlet consternation. “I am the proudest man in England.” 

Caroline Crewkerne raised a finger. 

“You have said enough, Andover,” said she. “I have my own opinion 
about the transaction, but I am inclined to think the creature might 
have done worse. You can go now, girl. Don’t mention this matter to 
your sister until you have my permission to do so.” 

Miss Perry rose with her usual docility, but in her countenance was 
an ever-deepening scarlet. She moved slowly and heavily to the door of 
the boudoir without speaking a word either to her aunt or to Andover. 
Her hand was already upon the door when she turned round and faced 
the former. The blue eyes were full of dismay. 

“If you please, Aunt Caroline,” she drawled in her ridiculous man- 
ner, “I don’t quite think I can marry Lord Andover.” 

The old woman sat up in her chair in the manner of a Lord Chief 
Justice who has been confronted with a flagrant contempt of court. 

“What do you mean, girl?” said she. “You don’t quite think you 
can marry Lord Andover? Explain your meaning.” 
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In the most favorable circumstances it was never very easy for Miss 
Perry to explain her meaning. In these she seemed to find considerable 
difficulty in doing so. Aunt Caroline gave her exactly thirty seconds, 
but Miss Perry required longer than that. 

“Speak, girl,” said Aunt Caroline. “Are you dumb?” 

Miss Perry was not dumb, but speech had never been so tardy. 

“Girl, will you have the goodness to explain,” said the old lady, “why 
you are not quite able to marry Lord Andover ?” 

At last Miss Perry was able to furnish the required explanation. 

“If you please, Aunt Caroline,” she drawled ridiculously, “I have 
p-t-r-romised to marry Jim.” 

The old lady’s ebony walking stick fell to the ground so peremptorily 
that Ponto was disturbed in his slumbers. 

“Jim!” said Aunt Caroline. “Who, pray, is Jim?” 

“Jim Lascelles,” said Miss Perry. 

“T presume you mean the painting man,’ 

“Yes,” said Miss Perry. 

There was a pause in which Andover and his old friend looked at 
one another long and particularly. 

“Hand me my stick, girl,” said Aunt Caroline. 

Miss Perry did as she was desired. Her manner of doing it seemed 
to imply that she expected to receive physical correction. 

“Sit down, girl,” said Aunt Caroline. 

Miss Perry resumed her chair, doubtless with an emotion of thankful- 
ness upon her narrow escape. 

“T could not have believed it to be possible,” said Aunt Caroline, 
speaking very slowly, “that a Wargrave could have been so imprudent, so 
ungrateful, so entirely lacking in self-respect.” 

This indictment was delivered in the most deliberate and crushing 
manner; but a good deal of the effect was marred because Andover 
laughed outright in the middle of it. Aunt Caroline, however, presented 
a haughty indifference to the behavior of the husband-elect, who of course 
was not himself a Wargrave, and whose behavior in this crisis showed 
that fact clearly. 

“Are you mad, girl?” said the old 'ady. “Answer me.” 

“Jim is awfully nice,” drawled Miss Perry. 

The ebony walking stick and the headdress performed a concerted 
piece together, which filled Ponto with consternation. 

“The creature must be a natural,” said her formidable relation. 

Miss Perry grew bolder, however, as the clear conviction that she 
was pledged to Jim Lascelles took a firmer hold upon her. 


> 


said Aunt Caroline. 


>”? 
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“We shall not marry just yet, don’t you know,” said Miss Perry with 
the air of one who imparts valuable information. “But Jim is going to 
get rich, so that he can buy back the Red House at Widdiford, and then 
we are going to live in it, and it will be too sweet.” 

Aunt Caroline having grown incoherent with legitimate anger, it de- 
volved upon Andover to say something. 

“Capital!” said he in a most benevolent manner. 

This expression of opinion helped Caroline through her crisis. 

“You inconceivably foolish girl,” said she. “Have you no sense of 
decency ?” 

“Muffin has p-r-r-romised to wear her mauve at the wedding,” drawled 
Miss Perry. 

Had not the husband-elect blown his nose very vigorously there is 
reason to fear that he would again have behaved unlike a Wargrave. 

“Silence, girl,” said Aunt Caroline. “Don’t speak another word until 
you have permission. This comes of crossing the breed. Now listen to 
me. The sooner you remove the man Lascelles from that inconceivably 
foolish and demoralized head of yours the better it will be for you. Where 
is your self-respect? Where is your sense of decency ?” 

“Muffin—” said Miss Perry, but she got no further, because an im- 
perious finger stayed her. 

“Don’t speak,” said Aunt Caroline. “Simply listen. Dismiss the 


man Lascelles from your mind, and try to remember who you are, and 
where you are and what you are saying. My old friend, Lord Andover, 
desires to marry you. Understand that clearly. And he has my per- 


mission to do so. Understand that clearly also. Now you may say some- 
thing.” 


Miss Perry took advantage of this gracious permission to turn to 
Lord Andover with a charmingly friendly smile upon her scarlet coun- 
tenance. 

“It is so dear of you, Lord Andover,” she said, “and if I were not go- 
ing to marry Jim I would marry you. Perhaps Muffin re 

Aunt Caroline affronted the nerves of Ponto by rapping sharply with 
her stick upon the floor. 

“You have said sufficient,” said she. “Dismiss the man Lascelles 
from your mind once and for all. You are going to marry Lord Andover. 
Is that quite clear?” 

Apparently this was not quite so clear to Miss Perry as it was to Aunt 
Caroline. For that Featherbrain opened her eyes so vividly that they 
seemed to acquire the color of violets, and a look of sheer perplexity set- 
tled upon her frank countenance. 
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“But if you please, Aunt Caroline,” said she, “I p-r-r-romised to 
marry Jim.” 

Aunt Caroline began to storm. 

“Ts the girl a dolt!” she cried. “Has she no brains at all! Girl, have 
the goodness to listen once more. Your father, your brothers and your 
sisters are all as poor as mice, are they not?” 

“Yes, Aunt Caroline,” said Miss Perry quite simply. 

“Very good. Now heed this carefully. By the terms of your mar- 
riage settlement, which I may say I have been able to arrange not with- 
out difficulty, you will become a countess with six thousand a year in 
your own right, with a house to live in, and your father or one of your 
brothers will have the reversion of a living worth eleven hundred a year, 
which is in Lord Andover’s gift. Now have you the intelligence to com- 
prehend all that I have said to you?” 

Apparently Miss Perry had. Doubtless her understanding was a 
slow-moving and cumbrous mechanism which generally found infinite 
difficulty in assimilating the most obvious facts; but it was very difficult 
for the most obtuse person to misunderstand Caroline Crewkerne. Slowly 
but surely her hard lucidity percolated to the recesses of Miss Perry’s 
mind ; and just as slowly and as surely as it did, large solemn tears welled 
into the eyes that had deepened to the color of violets. They rolled in 


ridiculous procession down the crimson cheeks. 

Neither Caroline Crewkerne nor Andover was affected easily, but 
there was something in the solemn, slow-drawn emotion of Miss Perry 
that imposed silence upon them. The silence that ensued was uncomfort- 
able, and by tacit consent it was left to Miss Perry herself to terminate 
it. 


“Tt is so dear of you both,” she said, “to be so good to me. I shall 
write to dearest papa about you, but I pr-r-romised Jim.” 

Aunt Caroline snorted. 

“And what do you suppose your father will say to you, you simple- 
ton,” said she, “when he learns what you have done? Now take my ad- 
vice. Send the man Lascelles to me. I will deal with him. And then 
you must prepare to marry Lord Andover some time in October.” 

But Miss Perry sat the picture of woe. It is true that in the opinion 
of Andover she sat a perfectly charming picture of it; yet at the same 
time it gave him no particular pleasure to observe that the absurd crea- 
ture was shedding real tears, tears which somehow seemed almost majestic 
in their simple sincerity. 

Miss Perry was dismissed with strict instructions not to mention the 
subject to any one. 
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“What a creature!” said Caroline Crewkerne when the door had closed 
upon her niece. 

She contented herself with that expression. As for Andover he gave 
an amused shrug and said nothing. For all his nonchalance, perhaps he 
could not help feeling that he had been tempting Providence. Yet so 
ingrained was his habit of cynicism that it may not have occurred to him 
that he had anything to fear from Jim Lascelles. The young fellow had 
not a shilling in the world; he had a good head on his shoulders ; and he 
had been brought up properly. That in such circumstances he should 
have taken the unpardonable liberty of offering to marry Caroline Crew- 
kerne’s niece was totally at variance with his knowledge of the world, and 
of human nature as he understood it. 

Caroline Crewkerne was the first to speak. 

“Andover,” said she, “we are both of us old enough to know better. 
In the first place you ought not to have brought that man to Hill Street, 
and in the second I ought not to have allowed him to enter the house. 
However, the mischief is done. We must now take steps to repair it.” 

“T shall be interested, my dear Caroline,” said Andover in his most 
agreeable manner, “to learn what the steps are you propose to take.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
JIM LASCELLES WRITES HIS NAME IN THE VISITORS’ BOOK 


Andover felt a perfectly legitimate curiosity concerning the course 
to be adopted in this crisis by this eminently worldly-wise, hard-headed 
and matter-of-fact diplomatist. 

“Do you assure me positively that the man is a gentleman?” said 
Caroline Crewkerne. 

Andover ruminated. The term as he understood it and as Caroline in- 
terpreted it implied a singular complexity upon the part of the person 
upon whom it was bestowed. 

“Ye-es,” said he, after an interval of unusually weighty reflection, 
“I should be inclined to say he was.” 

“That being the case,” said Caroline grimly, “I shall speak a few 
words to him myself upon the subject.” 

Andover gave this determination the benefit of an ample measure of 
his consideration. 

“My dear Caroline,” said he, “it is either the worst thing you can do 
or it is the best.” 
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“I agree with you, Andover,” said Caroline Crewkerne. “And it 
all depends upon the man himself. Tell Burden to look him up in Wal- 
ford.” 

Walford preserved so much discretion upon the subject of Jim Las- 
celles that although several of his name were mentioned, neither he nor 
his forebears were singled out for special notice. The practical Caroline 
having duly recorded the fact that “it was as she feared” desired to know 
whether Walford had anything to say upon the subject of his mother. 
However, as no one at Pen-y-Gros Castle was acquainted with the maiden 
name of Jim’s mother, Caroline’s curiosity in regard to her also had to 
go unsatisfied. Nevertheless, she had fully decided to speak to the pre- 
sumptuous young man upon the subject. 

To that end Mr. Collins was dispatched after dinner that evening to 
Jim’s lodgings in Pen-y-Gros hamlet with the compliments of his mis- 
tress and the request that Mr. Lascelles would call at the Castle at noon 
on the morrow. 

Mr. Lascelles sent back the information that he would be pleased to 
doso. Yet no sooner had the gate of the cottage clicked behind Mr. Col- 
lins than he repented, and it was only in deference to the wisdom of his 
mother that the emissary was not recalled. 

Jim’s mother shook her head over him with sage indulgence. 

“When will you learn, my son,” said she, “that old ladies who live in 
Hill Street must be treated au grand serieux by rising young painters who 
live at Balham ?” 

“Yes, old lady, I suppose so,” said Jim ruefully. “And if one James 
Lascelles is ever to find the wherewithal to get back the Red House at 
Widdiford he will have to learn to keep his tongue in his cheek and his 
back supple; and also learn how to stroke the fur of every old cat that 
ever stuck somebody else’s coronet upon the panel of her carriage.” 

“For shame, my son,” said Jim’s mother. 

And she bestowed an embrace upon James which he really did not 
deserve. 

Jim’s powers of resentment were unchristian and did him no credit, 
but perhaps he would have shown less promise in his art had he been less 
susceptible to the rubs of the world. That is the best that can be said for 
him. 

However, as the morning was wet he did not mind so much that he 
was due at Pen-y-Gros Castle at noon. He put on his carefully brushed 
blue suit and the black silk tie that his mother had knitted for him re- 
cently with her own fair hands, and at twelve o’clock precisely he was 
seeking admittance at the gloomy portals. As he did so he looked in 
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vain for signs of the Goose Girl and the Muffin Girl. He could not help 
speculating as to what the old heathen wanted him for. Nothing pleas- 
ant, he would take his oath. Doubtless the Goose had blabbed. If so a 
warm quarter of an hour was before him. Yet he felt that he should not 
mind that particularly. After all, the old beldame was quite likely to 
receive as good as she gave. 

Mr. Collins received him, and handed him over to Mr. Marchbanks 
himself, who said, “Will you kindly come this way, sir,” in the manner 
that he alone could say it. 

Jim followed Mr. Marchbanks after bestowing a somewhat contemptu- 
ous glance at a daub in the entrance hall which purported to be the work 
of one Tintoret. A little further along, however, was a Cavalier by Van- 
dyck which was more to his taste. He glanced at the furniture also, 
which in its way was magnificent. It was of embossed Spanish leather. 
At the head of the wide stone-flagged staircase up which he was con- 
ducted was a portiére of Gobelin tapestry. Passing through this he was 
taken along a corridor containing good pictures and bad, and medieval 
weapons and suits of armor, until at last he found himself in an ex+ 
tremely cosy room containing seductive lounges and strewn with Turkish 
mats. And there seated alone and singuarly upright in a high backed 
chair with a perfectly revolting little dog sleeping at her footstool was 
the old woman Jim Lascelles so cordially disliked. 

Jim was a little surprised that the heathen deity deigned to offer not 
two fingers only, but the whole of her hand. 

“What is in the wind, I wonder?” mused Jim as he accepted it with 
his best bow. 

“It is good of you to come, Mr. Lascelles,” said the old woman, by 
no means ungraciously. Remember there never was an old woman yet 
who could not contrive to be agreeable if she really made up her mind 
to be so. And Caroline Crewkerne was no exception to the universal rule. 
“Pray be seated,” said she. 

Jim Lascelles took the chair that was farthest from her ladyship. 

The old woman was very concise, matter of fact and businesslike. She 
spoke slowly, she enunciated her words with beautiful clearness ; in short, 
she was a model of what you would expect her to be. She was all com- 
pact of hard-headed, clear-cut, practical sagacity. 

“T wish to speak to you upon an important subject,” said the old 
woman. “It has come to my knowledge that you have been paying your 
addresses to my niece, Miss Perry.” 

Jim Lascelles was prepared for the speech in its substance, but its 
calm, matter-of-fact, non-committal air was baffling to him. 
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“In a sense, Lady Crewkerne, that is correct,” said Jim. 

The old woman nodded, not, however, altogether unamiably. 

“It is a matter of regret to me that you should have done so,” said 
she. “It is likely to be of grave prejudice to my niece.” 

“T am indeed sorry to learn that,” said Jim with excellent gravity. 

“T will explain,” said the old woman. “My niece is a penniless girl, 
and I am given to understand, Mr. Lascelles, that you are yourself a 
young professional man with your way to make in the world.” 

“Your information is correct, Lady Crewkerne,” said Jim, who 
was sufficiently impartial to admire the old woman’s statesmanlike plain- 
ness. 

“That being the case,” she proceeded, “a union between you is unde- 
sirable from my niece’s point of view and also from your own.” 

“T hope I am not entirely without prospects, Lady Crewkerne,” said 
Jim, who, however, did not mention them with any great depth of con- 
viction. 

“They belong to the future,” said the old woman. “They will take 
time to materialize. I prefer to deal with the present.” 

“Miss Perry and I had not contemplated marriage just at present,” 
said Jim. 

“Quite so,” said the aunt of Miss Perry. “It is sensible of you both 
not to do so.” 

The old woman’s tone was devoid of irony, but the absence of it 
merely seemed to heighten the amount there was in her aspect of that 
undesirable quality. Jim thought he had never seen a human coun- 
tenance that he liked so little. 

“What I wish to point out to you,” the old woman went on, “is that 
my niece has lately received an offer of marriage from a person who has 
more credentials than yourself.” 

From the first Jim had been expecting some such thunderbolt. There- 
fore, he contrived to maintain his pose of scrupulously polite attention. 

“As far as Miss Perry’s well-being is concerned, I am glad to know 
that, Lady Crewkerne,” said Jim with an urbanity that did him great 
credit. “As far as my own is concerned, I deplore it.” 

“The offer of marriage my niece has received,” said the old woman, 
“is of such a character that those who have her welfare at heart feel very 
strongly that she is bound to entertain it. Not only will it give her an 
assured position socially, but also it will establish the fortunes of her fam- 
ily, which, as you are doubtless aware, are at a low ebb.” 

Jim gave a little nod to assure the old woman that he was not unac- 
quainted with the fortunes of Miss Perry’s family. 
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“In these circumstances, Mr. Lascelles,” said she briefly, “I think 
your course is clear.” 

Jim, however, assumed an air of perplexity. 

“I wish, Lady Crewkerne,” said he, “that I shared your opinion.” 

The old woman showed no acerbity. 

“Have the goodness, Mr. Lascelles,” said she, “to examine the matter 
in a rational light from the point of view of a man of the world.” 

A short period was conceded to Jim Lascelles for the purpose of 
doing so. 

“T suppose, Lady Crewkerne,” said Jim at the termination of the 
period, “you wish me to give her up?” 

“T do,” said the old woman. 

Jim pondered a little. It was not very easy to give up the Goose Girl. 
But this uncompromising old heathen in her great headdress and installed 
in her chair of state of embossed Spanish leather had shown him 
his duty. And she had used the fewest possible words in contriving 
it. 


“Your duty is perfectly obvious to my mind, Mr. Lascelles,” said she 
after a full minute of silence had passed. 

“Ye-es,” said Jim, taking in his breath, “doubtless that is so.” 

Jim Lascelles took another minute to see if there was any way pos- 


sible of circumventing his obvious duty. And then he rose from his 
chair. 

“Lady Crewkerne,” said he, “to-morrow my mother and I will leave 
the neighborhood. We thank you very much for the hospitality you have 
shown us.” 

Jim bowed gravely, and prepared to take his leave with the air of 
one who has performed a dignified action. 

“Thank you, Mr. Lascelles,” said the old woman upon a note of veiled 
sarcasm which yet was not so unpleasant as it might have been. “I am 
obliged to you. I shall be glad if you will write your name in the visitors’ 
book.” 

In this fashion the audience terminated with a display of dignity upon 
both sides. Of course it was proper and natural that it should be con- 
ducted in this manner, considering where it was held. So much was 
clearly demanded by every detail of its surroundings. And in the hall 
Mr. Lascelles wrote his name in the visitor’s book immediately below that 
of George Betterton, who had left Pen-y-Gros Castle the previous 
week, 
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CHAPTER XXX 
GOOD-BYE 


Before breakfast next morning Jim Lascelles said good-bye to the 
Goose Girl on the slopes of Gwydr. It was an overwhelming day for that 
slow-witted but tenaciously affectionate creature. Muffin was leaving also 
by the eleven o’clock train. 

The eyes of Miss Perry were heavy with the tears she had wept and 
with the tears she had still to weep. Prior to this tragic morning Jim 
Lascelles had not spoken to her upon the subject of Lord Andover, but 
the ruthless Aunt Caroline had very unceremoniously imbued her with 
a sense of duty. All too soon the golden age had ended. Somehow she 
felt that she would never climb the mountains again. 

In obedience to Aunt Caroline’s injunction she had told Muffin noth- 
ing of the tragedy. That practical-minded person and uncommonly sound 
sleeper had been awakened six times during the night by Goose’s low sobs 
and convulsive caresses. On each occasion she had given Goose a hug in 
return and told her not to be a Silly and had immediately gone to sleep 
again. 

When daylight came and Muffin discovered her sister’s pink and white 
countenance to be puckered with distress, that acute intelligence at once 
sought the remedy. 

“T will stay with Aunt Caroline,” said Muffin, “if she will have me, 
and you shall go back, Goose darling, to Slocum Magna to dearest papa. 
But if you do, you must promise to feed my rabbits, because Milly always 
forgets them. Now wipe your eyes and don’t be a Silly.” 

Goose promised to feed the rabbits if she went back to Slocum 
Magna, but she felt sure that Aunt Caroline would not like her to. 

Up till the departure of the eleven o’clock train Goose put forth great 
efforts to be brave, but she had had such little practice in the art, owing 
to having lived a life for the most part where little bravery was called for, 
that she did not wholly succeed. However, when she saw Jim Lascelles 
striding toward them over the mountains at a quarter past six, in re- 
sponse to his cheery “Hallo, you there!” she contrived to grect him in 
something of the true Widdiford manner. 

In the opinion of Jim Lascelles the first thing necessary was to get 
rid of Muffin for an hour. And this was quite easy, for the devotion of 
that practical mind to the fauna and flora of the neighborhood often 
caused her to spend an hour in the investigation of a dozen square yards 
of the Welsh principality. 
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Upon this fateful morning less than a third of Gwydr had been as- 
cended when a profusion of rare ferns and mosses claimed Muffin’s atten- 
tion. Jim Lascelles walked forward briskly with his hand firmly holding 
the docile sleeve of the Goose Girl. 

“Come on,” said Jim with an affectation of gaiety that was most hon- 
orable to him. “Let us leave that Ragamuffin. In she goes over her 
ankles into the mud. Torn a great piece out of her skirt on a brier. By 
the way, Goose Girl, has Aunt Caroline said anything to you upon the 
subject of Lord Andover?” 

Mournfully enough the Goose Girl confessed that Aunt Caroline had. 

“Well, you must buck up, you know,” said Jim cheerily. “You are 
going to be a countess, and the family of Wakefield—Slocum Magna, I 
mean-—will come again into its own.” 

Miss Perry’s only reply was to break forth into a succession of slow- 
drawn sobs, which were so heavy and majestic that Jim declared they 
shook the mountain. 

“Here is a dry place,” said he. “Let us sit down before you do some 
damage to the scenery.” 

They sat down together upon Gwydr with the chill mists enfolding 
them. For twenty minutes the Goose Girl said nothing, but merely 
sobbed to herself slowly and softly with the daffodil-colored mane pressed 
against Jim’s shoulder. Such depth and power had the Goose Girl’s emo- 
tion that it really seemed to Jim Lascelles that had her heart not been 
a particularly robust organ it must have been broken in pieces. 

“T am afraid,” said Jim rather miserably, “I have been a bit of a 
cad for leading you on, you great silly Goose.” 

Miss Perry flung her arms about Jim’s neck with such force and sud- 
denness that she nearly toppled him backward over a precipice. 

“Jim,” she sobbed, “you m-must m-marry M-Muffin.” 

As Jim was in the toils of a hug that almost forbade him to breathe 
he was not able to reply immediately. 

“That Ragamuffin!” said Jim as soon as he was able to do so. 

“She is such a s-sweet,” sobbed Miss Perry. 

“You Goose,” said Jim. “Give me a <iss, you great Goose.” 

Miss Perry proceeded to do so. 

“That Ragamuffin doesn’t know about it, does she?” 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Perry. “Aunt Caroline said she was not to.” 

“That is a wise old woman. Quite right for the Ragamuffin not to 
know about it. She is too young. Now dry them Eye Pieces, Goose Girl, 
and don’t be a Silly. Old man Andover is a very nice, kind, fatherly old 
gentleman.” 
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“He is a dear,” said Miss Perry with a loyalty that Jim was forced 
to admire. 

“You are really a very lucky Goose, you know,” said Jim. “You 
will have a nice kind old gentleman to take you out to parties and to 
the circus. He will give Buzzard’s a contract for the large size, see if 
he doesn’t. And Dickie will get a living, see if he doesn’t; and Charley 
will go to Sandhurst. As for Papa, you will be able to buy him the Ox- 
ford Dictionary ; Polly is as good as married to her parson; Milly can go 
to a boarding-school at Brighton; I am absolutely confident that the 
Ragamuffin will have a new mauve; and, as for Tobias, he will be able to 
live in Grosvenor Square.” 

“Do you think so, Jim?” said Miss Perry tearfully. 

Jim Lascelles really covered himself with honor that unhappy morn- 
ing upon Gwydr. For it is due to him to say that Aunt Caroline had 
knocked the bottom out of his little world. He had been tumbled out 
of his fool’s paradise in such a ruthless fashion that he really did not 
know how he was going to get over the fall. 

From his earliest youth he had had a sneaking fondness for the Goose 
Girl. He had bled for her, for one thing. And now that she had blos- 
somed forth into this gorgeous being who had conquered the town, she had 
become so much a part of his fortunes that he found it impossible to dis- 
sociate them from her. The portrait he had painted of her had absorbed 
all he had had to give. It could never have been wrought unless some- 
thing of her own magnificence had become part of him. Such a picture 
was composed of the living tissue of love. It was almost more than hu- 
man flesh and blood could endure to be told in a few blunt words that the 
source of his inspiration must be a sealed fountain from that time forth. 

However, he went through with his ordeal as weil as in him lay. Great 
had been his folly that he had ever come to inhabit his paradise at all. 
And now that he was tumbled out of it, it behooved him to see that he 
made no cry over his bruises, if only because that other foolish simpleton 
was striving not to cry over hers. 

The departure from the railway station at Dwygyfy was a seemly 
affair. The castle omnibus, a contemporary of the Ark, brought Muffin 
in state. She was accompanied, of course, by Polly’s dress basket, marked 
“M. P.” in white letters on a black ground; she was also accompanied 
by Miss Burden, Ponto, Lord Andover and the dismal Goose. On the 
way they picked up Jim and his mother and their belongings, including 
the half-finished picture of “The Naiad.” 

Muffin herself was in high feather. For the first time in her life she 
found herself a person of means and position. Aunt Caroline had 
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marked her esteem for her character and conduct by presenting her with 
a note for ten pounds. Muflin, with that practical sagacity which always 
distinguished her intercourse with the world, was at first very uncertain 
in what manner to convey this royal gift to Slocum Magna. Eventually 
she tore it in two pieces, placing half in each stocking. 

The Goose Girl behaved with signal bravery upon the down platform 
at Dwygyfy. Jim wished at first that she had not come. But she con- 
trived to restrain her feelings nobly, as of course was only to be expected 
of a Wargrave who had gone so often to the scaffold. In consequence 
they were able to snatch a few brief, inexpressibly sad yet tender moments 
before the train arrived from Talyfaln. 

“You are a good and brave Goose,” whispered Jim, “and a lucky 
Goose too, you know. You must come sometimes to see us humble subur- 
ban people, and we will lay down a red carpet for you and in every way 
we will do our best. Because you know you are going to be very grand.” 

“T don’t want to be grand,” said the Goose Girl, with whom tears 
were still very imminent. 

“T have a great idea,” said Jim. “Get old man Andover to buy the 
Red House at Widdiford, and then ask me and my old lady to come and 
stay with you for a fortnight. We will give them such a roasting at the 
Parsonage—especially that Girl Polly—as they have never had before.” 

Somehow this scheme of Jim’s seemed to infuse a ray of hope in the 
forlorn heart of the Goose Girl. 

“Jim,” said she in a thrilling tone, “perhaps Lord Andover might 
buy the Red House for you and Muffin.” 

“Or perhaps pigs might fly,” said Jim. 

“You will marry Muffin, won’t you?” said she. “P-r-romise me, Jim, 
that you will.” 


“What is the good, you Goose, of my p-r-romising to marry the Raga- 
muffin ?” said Jim. “How do you suppose a poor painting chap who lives 
with his old mother at Balham can marry into a family with a real live 
countess in it? What do you suppose that the Polly Girl would have to 
say upon the subject ?” 

This great idea, however, had insinuated itself into the Goose Girl’s 
slow-moving and tenacious mind, and of course it stuck there. 


“Jim,” said she, just as the signal fell for the train from Talyfaln, 
and the solemn conviction of her tone was such that Jim hardly knew 
whether to laugh or to shed tears, yet hardly liking in public to adopt 
both courses decided in favor of the former; “Jim,” said she, “I am sure 
Muffin would love to marry you. And she is such a sweet. I shall write 


to dearest papa about it.” 
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Before Jim could make a fitting reply the train from Talyfaln came 
snorting and rattling in with a great display of unnecessary violence. Jim 
had to look after the luggage, while Lord Andover with his accustomed 
gallantry handed Jim’s mother her red umbrella and her French novel 
into a third-class compartment. Muffin personally supervised the instal- 
lation of Polly’s dress basket into the luggage van, and gave the porter 
twopence. 

“Get in, you Ragamuffin,” said Jim sternly, “or else you will be 
left.” 

Muffin gave her sister, who was forlornly witnessing these operations, 
a final hug and received one in return. She was then handed with con- 
siderable ceremony into the compartment which contained Mrs. Lascelles. 

Jim gave sixpence to the porter, and then had a craving to kiss the 
Goose Girl, but did not quite know how to manage it, as the down plat- 
form at Dwygyfy is such a public place. Therefore he had to be content 
with squeezing her hand. 

“Now remember,” was his parting injunction, “you are a very lucky 
Goose Girl indeed. And your Papa and Polly and Milly and all of them 
are going to be awfully proud of you. And if you forget the Acacias at 
Balham my old mother will never forgive you.” 

As Jim came aboard Andover shook his hand with real warmth. 

“Good-bye, Lascelles,” said he. “I hope there will be some entertaining 
at Andover House one of these days. I hope I can count on you and your 
mother to stand by me. And when the masterpiece is quite finished let 
me know and I will tell you what to do with it.” 

The guard slammed the door and blew his whistle. As the train 
moved off, the window of the third-class compartment was occupied by 
a wonderful yet substantial vision in mauve, waving affectionate fare- 
wells to a group of three persons and a small dog assembled on the plat- 
form. They all stood watching it until the sunlight was cheated sud- 
denly of the daffodil-colored mane gleaming from under the Slocum 
Magna cucumber basket by the jaws of the tunnel immediately outside 
Dwygyfy station, which is two miles and a quarter in length. 


(To be concluded) 





MAN’S SONG AND WOMAN'S 
BY LEE WILSON DOD! 


. Att along the meadow and up the little hill 
Golden ripples in the wheat travel to the blue! 

Woman, woman, if I run following my will, 
Where shall I find you, whither fare with you? 


Find me—ask not where, 
Take me where you will, 
T'ake me over seas, 

For the world is old; 
And my heart grows cold, 
And weary are my knees, 
And I wait white and still, 
In the shadow of my hair! 


Woman, woman, woman, what is this you say? 

Are you not the loveliest, gayest of the gay? 

Do you not dance, do you not sing, 

With your hair burning round you in a red-gold ring? 


Do you not sing, do you not dance, 

Till the sun bows before you and the stars advance, 
Till the moon courtseys to you and the stars on silver feet 
Pirouette in heaven to pleasure you, my sweet? 


These are but words, 

And my heart needs fire— 
Find me, find me, 

Turn not, nor tire! 


These are but words, 

And my heart needs life— 
Find me, find me, 

Make me your wife! 


All along the meadow and up the little hill, 
Sudden ripples in the wheat travel to the blue! 
Woman, woman, if I run following my will— 
Shall I seek, shall I find you, shall I stay with you? 
Lee Wilson Dodd. 





THE PURPLE MARK 
BY AVERY ABBOTT 


WHEN I tapped at the door of the worn house an unknown voice, a 
strange and toneless voice, said “Come in;” but as I entered I saw that 
it was Mary Burns herself who had spoken. In the simmering warmth 
of the bare-floored kitchen her solid, calico-wrappered figure was step- 
ping evenly about. 

She took it for granted that I had some work for her to do; in fact, 
as she paused before the gray obscurity of the window, her body darkly 
outlined against the deepening twilight, she stood with such an inevitable 
air of waiting for me to state my business that I stammered as I spoke. 

“I expected—I supposed there would be some one with you.” 

Then, when she realized that my call was one of friendliness, she 
pulled a rocker invitingly toward the stove. 

“Thank you, Miss Knowles,” she said. She had been spreading a 
white cloth upon one end of the table, and now, as she brought a knife 
and spoon and laid them beside a cup, she went on speaking in that 
prosaic voice of hers which was empty like the ticking of a clock. 

“Yes’m, they had to go home to get their suppers. There’s been 
several here this afternoon. Mrs. Malone was with me at one o’clock. 
That was when it—” She turned to look with a kind of slow bewilder- 
ment at the time-piece on the mantel shelf as if half expecting to find 
the hands still pointing to that ominous hour, then she repeated, “One 
o’clock ; that was when they—did it, you know.” 

I knew. I had listened for the stroke of that hour. I had been 
adding up a column in the office ledger, a perverse column, which, as one 
o’clock drew near, had stubbornly refused to yield a correct total. Then 
the beat came, and it seemed to me that clock after clock—so many 
clocks !—were clanging forth that first hour of the afternoon with con- 
scious malignity. For during the five years that Mary Burns had washed 
and cleaned for me, I had learned all about the simple matters of her 
life, and now her trouble was mine as well. Yet this evening, after I 
had taken my place in the rocker before the stove, she seemed to forget 
that I was with her, and it was only when she was drawing a chair to the 
table that she remembered her hospitality. 

“Begging your pardon, Miss Knowles, I’m that forgetful! Won’t you 
be taking a bite, too?” 

Although I was just from dinner I assured her that I always liked 
a cup of tea, and after she had brought another plate I moved over 
beside her. 

“And me not having a sip of cream to offer you! I never take it 
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myself, and since Billy ain’t here I’ve stopped gettin’ it. It was Billy 
was the great boy for cream.” She spoke of her son in that same even 
tone and as unemotionally as though he were perhaps out of town for 
a time. 

But my chief concern now was that she should eat her supper, so I 
talked to her of minor matters while she swallowed her bread and butter 
and boiled tea, evidently without thought, simply as a part of her daily. 
duty. When she had eaten a fair portion she leaned back in her chair 
and was silent. The face of Mary Burns had not been one to grow set, 
but seemed to have been softly folded into those lines which working 
days and grief had creased. It was the sort of face of which one says, 
“She must have been pretty when she was a girl.” 

I sat long watching her, for she had forgotten me and was looking 
straight ahead with eyes that were dull from having wept themselves 
dry. So long she sat thus, the haggard shadows deepening about her 
mouth, that at last I moved slightly. She roused at once, straightened 
her bent shoulders and, turning her face toward me, tried to smile. 

“T was thinkin’,” she said with gentle apology, “thinkin’ about Billy, 
when he was a baby. I don’t s’pose mothers ever forget any least thing 
their children done. I remember all sorts o’ little monkeyshines he cut, 
but then I didn’t have any others. Maybe, if I’d had some others I’d get 
mixed about ’em sometimes, though I don’t know as mothers ever do.” 

She moved her chair back from the table and turned toward the stove 
in which the soft coal kept up a small fluttering of blaze with gentle, 
crackling sounds. After a moment she added: 

“Tt was a girl we had first—our first baby. And it seemed we hardly 
knew how we was goin’ to take care of her. We’d only been married a 
year, and though William was earnin’ his two dollars a day reg’lar, we 
hadn’t a penny ahead, bein’ young and gay like. We never thought 
about not havin’ the baby to take care of. But when she died an’ I 
come mighty near dyin’ too, then it seemed like things turned right 
around, and we just didn’t know how to get along without the baby.” 

I was silent, for I felt that the land of these memories was to me 
an unknown country. She waited, musing, then she resumed: 

“So, when the next one was comin’ we lotted on it a heap. I can see 
just how William looked when they let him come in to see the baby an’ 
me. He tried to make a joke so I wouldn’t hear how his voice was shakin’. 

“Don't you think you’re smart now,’ he says, makin’ out to laugh. 
‘What you goin’ to call your son?’ 

“T couldn’t much more’n whisper, but I didn’t have to do no thinkin’, 
havin’ had my mind made up long before. ‘William Burns,’ says I. 

“*Aw now,’ says William, ‘is that the best you can do? But I see 
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all over his face that it pleased him grand. He was always a good man 
to me, William was; honest and sober an’ bringin’ home his money. 
Likely that way was why I set such wonderful store by the baby when Wil- 
liam died.” 

“How long ago was it?” I asked. Yet I did not want to ask, for 
it seemed unnatural, at such a time as this, to hear Mary Burns talking 
so much. Even on her happiest days she had been always a silent 
woman, but now the barrier was down the floods must have their way. 

“Righteen years,” she told me, “eighteen years ago. Six months old 
the boy was when I started out with him under my arm, as you might 
say, to earn our livin’. Some places they wouldn’t have me, not likin’ 
children, but other places they was awful kind to me an’ I got washin’s 
to do a plenty. Billy was reg’lar cradled in a clothes basket an’ cut his 
teeth on clothes pins, till he got old enough to dress the pins into dollies. 
He liked dolls. Sometimes boys do, you know. 

“T worked pretty hard them days, or so it seems now to look back on 
it; I didn’t think nothin’ about it then. Most I thought about was 
Billy, and he grew the fine and handsome boy. I kept him dressed good, 
too; I was handy with a needle and I could sew for him after I got home 
nights.” 

“He has always been a handsome boy,” I told her, and most truth- 
fully. 

“Now, wasn’t he?” she said, looking around at me with a shade of 
life in her tone. 

“And when he come to go to school he had things like other boys— 
I seen to that. Only trouble was I couldn’t be home with him as much 
as I ought to been. But soon’s he was big enough he used to help me. 
Carried the clothes for me always. We had a better place to live by 
that time and took washin’s in, and Billy wasn’t never ashamed to have 
folks know he was a wash-woman’s son. Only he used always to be 
sayin’, ‘Just wait till I’m big, mother, then you won’t work for other 
folks, never no more.’ And when we’d be walkin’ along the streets, on 
a Saturday night, an’ he’d see the grand dresses in the store windows, 
‘Look, mother, just look,’ he’d say, ‘when I get big I’ll buy you a dress 
like that, just like that one, and a hat with a long feather.’ 

“Gay I’d have looked in such fixin’s!” 

“But you would have looked nice to him,” I protested. 

“Maybe so, maybe so. Anyhow, when he got a bit older he didn’t take 
any longer to the schoolin’. I had my heart set on his havin’ an educa- 
tion, but when he begged so hard I give in at last an’ let him go to work. 
He was a bit restless, Billy was, an’ high sperrited, an’ maybe I give in 
to him too easy about many a thing. 
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But I couldn’t seem to want to cross him. When he’d come 
a-laughin’, an’ a-wheedlin,’ an’ a-cuddlin’ a finger in my neck, it wasn’t 
me that could refuse him anything. Or maybe if I did hold out, pre- 
tendin’ to be firm-like, he’d flare up (he had the fiery temper from his 
father) an’ fling up his head an’ slam out of the house. Then I’d set 
there the long evenin’. After awhile I’d go to bed, but never a wink 
o’ sleep I got till Billy come back again. Nobody don’t know—nobody 
don’t ever know unless they’ve had sons o’ their own, what it’s like to 
have your boy out at nights and not know where he might be. Not that 
I was afraid of Billy’s doin’ anything really wrong, but when boys is 
young, you know (Billy was only just turned eighteen), an’ cities is full 
of public dances an’ pool halls an’ saloons an’ other things that boys 
don’t noways rightly understand.” 

Mary Burns stopped and was silent so long that I thought—indeed 
I hoped—that she was not going on with her recital. There was some- 
thing unbearable in hearing her relate these circumstances, to her of 
such vital moment, in that voice of unvarying monotony. Only her 
body slowly drooped, settling down as if under the weight of all those 
anxious, waking nights. 

Finally she opened her lips again, trying to moisten their dryness, 
and spoke in the same tone, but so low that I must listen carefully to hear. 

“It’s queer how your baby always stays a baby, even when he’s grown 
a big man and you’re maybe dependin’ on him. It was that way about 
Billy. I couldn’t ’a’ felt no different them nights if my little baby had 
been wanderin’ the streets an’ me not able to help or to hender. Boys 
don’t know nothin’ about that. Billy would ’a’ just laughed if I’d tried 
to tell him. 

“He wasn’t laughin’ so much them days, either. He’d have moods 
and hardly speak a word for a week together, an’ then there might be 
a short while he would be unnatural gay. 

“Tt wasn’t long before, when he left his job at Masson’s and went 
to work at the Grand Hotel. I was sorry about that; I didn’t like his 
being a bell-boy exactly, but he was set on it, and after that he was out 
nights a good deal. Once I tried to talk to him about it: I went an’ set 
on the side of his bed after he’d come in an’ I tried to make him under- 
stand how it worried me to have him gone so much, an’ how he couldn’t 
do his work good if he didn’t have more sleep, an’ how there was all sorts 
of trouble a boy might get into. 

“First he wouldn’t talk; then he got upish an’ said a lot o’ things 
about bein’ a man an’ able to run his own concerns; an’ after awhile he 
got to cryin’, jest like the boy he was, but he wouldn’t tell me nothin’, 
un’ it didn’t do no good. 
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“So then I let him alone; I was afraid he’d get turned against his 
mother. It’s queer how you can ever have a fear like that about the baby 
you’ve loved, even before he was born, an’ fed an’ washed an’ rocked to 
sleep. It’s queer how you can feel that way, but you can, an’ I didn’t 
dare say no more. 

“So I never knew about the girl till long after. Not that you could 
call her a girl either. A woman is what she was, a wicked baggage with 
a pretty face. The first I ever heard of her was when they sent me word 
—my boy was in jail. 

“IT got down there as quick as I could. I was never inside a jail 
before. It was like wild animal cages. An’ to see your own boy’s face, 
his white face, lookin’ out at you from behind them black bars! 

“But I didn’t think nothin’ worse would come of it. Not even after 
I knew they said my Billy had shot a man dead. 

“T didn’t feel so terrible bad as I should ’a’ thought I would. It just 
wasn’t true, that was all; none o’ the rest of it ain’t ever been true; none 
of it what’s happened since, though some of it my boy told me hisself. 

“It was like a thing you dream—waitin’ for the trial. The lawyer 
that the judge let us have, come and talked to me, but I couldn’t under- 
stand nothing about it all. I told ’em Billy didn’t do it. I knew he 
didn't because he couldn’t. I hadn’t any proofs. You don’t need no 
proofs about a thing that just ain’t so. All Billy said was he hadn’t 
done nothing he was ashamed of, an’ he kept talkin’ about the disgrace 
for me. I told him I didn’t feel no disgrace. He couldn’t help it if 
they was makin’ a mistake about it. The trial would clear it all up. 
I felt glad when the trial come. 

“But when it did come they had witnesses to tell that Billy had done 
it. The woman, too, told all about it. They said they seen him do it, 
but I didn’t believe none of it. I thought Billy’s lawyer would explain 
about all that; I kept tellin’ Billy so; I set right beside him. But the 
lawyer couldn’t seem to explain, not so it satisfied the jury, anyhow. 

“When they brought in the verdict I thought I didn’t hear it right. 
I didn’t at all sense what it was till I looked at Billy’s face, an’ then I 
made up my mind that they shouldn’t do it. I told Billy so that night in 
his cell, an’ he just says, dead-like: “Tain’t no use, ma, cause I done what 
they said I done.’ ” 

“Then he told me about it. How that woman had promised to marry 
him, how he’d have done anything in the world for her (he didn’t know 
no better, bein’ just a boy) an’ then how there come a man, a man with 
plenty of money, an’ she turned right around an’ wouldn’t have nothin’ 
more to do with Billy. 

“He found ’em together that night, an’ they just laughed at him— 
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called him a kid. He told me how he went and pawned his shoes, not 
havin’ any money by him, an’ bought a gun. Then he went back there, 
walkin’ in his stockin’ feet through the frozen streets—walkin’ fast.” 
The apathy had gone out of the woman’s voice. Her eyes burned and 
now, as she paused, her hand shut tight on a fold of the table cloth. 
“He did that,” she said. “He killed that man. . . . He forgot me, his 
mother, and he did that. He would do it again; he said he would—only 
for me. He was crazy, clean crazy at the time, and he forgot; but when 
he remembered, he was sorry. . . . My big boy—my baby boy!” 

Once more the woman was silent, and when she spoke again the ach- 
ing monotone had come back into her voice. 

“Early this morning I told him good-bye.” Her voice was scarcely 
audible, and for a time her lips continued to move soundlessly, the drawn 
lines of her face melting into a softness that was almost a smile. Then 
suddenly she looked about her, looked up at the clock and said slowly, 
“Billy’s dead.” After a little she added, “But maybe it’s right. The 
Bible says it is.” 

She got up, lighted an oil lamp and reached down a small book from 
a shelf over the stove. It opened at the place where her spectacles were 
laid between the leaves, and when she had put on her glasses, she began 
to read, her finger on the page: 

‘And he that killeth a man shall surely be put to death.’ It says 
that over, an’ over, an’ over, in ever so many other places, too. I always 
supposed that was right, didn’t you?” She looked at me and then slowly 
shook her head. “But now I don’t understand. I guess I shan’t never 
understand again. Because Billy was a good boy—I should think his 
own mother ought to know. 

“If he was headstrong, it’s me that made him so; humorin’ him as 
much as I could because he was all I had. But they wouldn’t never 
think o’ doin’ nothin’ to me—nothin’ only leave me to live.” . 

She gave a little dry gasp and stopped speaking. Her face as she 
talked had not appeared to change, but now it looked gray and shrivelled 
and strangely small. 

“Hanged !” she whispered. “Hanged by the—neck—until—dead !” 

She raised her drawn, dull eyes to mine. 

“Never,” she said, “never was a baby had so sweet a neck . . . 80 
warm and soft and white! If I only didn’t know . . . if I ever could 
forget . . .” | 

She shut her eyes and her hands went over them, but they could not 
hide, and nothing at all could hide the thing she saw—the black purple 
mark of the rope. 

° Avery Abbott. 
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WALT WHITMAN AS A RELIGIOUS SEER' 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


RELIGION is the most important thing in life; and it is an evidence of 
the pitiable frailty of men that they usually regard it not at all, or else 
regard it rudely, in a spirit of contention, rather than serenely, in a 
spirit of reverent receptivity. Religion is an emotional awareness of the 
unity of the universe, an imaginative codrdination of that vast appall- 
ing multiplicity into a single luminous Idea—an Idea that sits central, 
and radiates purpose and power, wisdom and beauty, through all things 
great and small. Religion is the human spirit’s penetration into the 
heart of the universal mystery. It sees things not as themselves alone, 
but as the meaning of all things that are. It is a mood of mind not to 
be achieved by intellectual endeavor. It is not reasonable—a thing to be 
progressed to step by step; it is emotional, immediate, and absolute. Re- 
ligion grants to him who has achieved it a sense of calm acceptance and 
brave peace; evil becomes to him as night to day—the shadow of eternal 
light; troubles become for him like waves upon the surface of the sea, 
which heave and ripple to catch and toss the sunbeams from on high. 
Seen in the light of religion, nothing is meaningless, nothing is mean. 
Religion, being positive, annihilates negations. It loves beauty, and for- 
gets ugliness ; it loves right, and forgives wrong. Because it believes in all 
things, it is tolerant toward all. It is catholic toward everything, because 
it sees everything as one. 

Religion is rare, because it may be achieved only by people who are 
lonely, original, aud pure—people of sane bodies and simple minds— 
common people, who see directly into the heart of common things. Those 
who achieve it greatly are, by that token, the greatest men on earth. 
When they speak, they translate eternity into terms of time, rendering 
the unspeakable speakable, the invisible visible. They annihilate the 
categories of the intellect, and hurl the whole universe, instant and over- 
whelming, against the gateways of the awed perception. This power is 
assuredly the highest which may be attained by mortal man: all other 
accomplishment dwindles in the light of it. The greatest scientist, the 


1Walt Whitman. By George Rice Carpenter. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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greatest scholar, the greatest poet, the greatest athlete, look small beside 
the man who has achieved religion—look small when we regard them in 
the leisure of all time. Yet such is the perversity of mankind that the 
great masters of religion are never understood and rightly valued by their 
immediate fellow-men. Great men of a lesser order—the general, the 
scientist, the statesman, even now and then the artist—are coronaled and 
laureled in their life-time; but the experience of the great religious seer 
is always different from this, and always tragic. In his own life-time, 
he is vilified. Society looks down upon him because he is tolerant toward 
publicans and sinners. Churchmen accuse him of irreligion because he 
scorns the letter of ecclesiastical law. He is laughed at as an egotist, be- 
cause in his sublime simplicity he asserts that he knows because he knows. 
He is haled to the tribunal as a malefactor and hanged amid the jeers 
and hootings of the populace. After his death, the experience of what 
he was becomes even more lamentable. The idea of him is dragged out 
of the grave and deified. His followers give new and meaner meanings 
to his words: they ascribe to him thoughts he never thought: they reduce 
his vision to mere formulas. Later generations commit crimes in his 
name—such crimes as murder and monasticism. If he be very great, he 
may survive dark centuries of misrepresentation, and the world may 
slowly grow to realize what he was, and gladden like a forest after winter. 
Spinoza is honored now: in his own time he was cast out of the synagogue. 
Keats is honored now: in his own time he was laughed at. And Whitman 
is honored now; though in his own time, to quote his latest biographer, 
his writing was called “muck” and “obscenity,” “full of bombast, egotism, 
vulgarity, and nonsense”; he was a “lunatic”; he was “as unacquainted 
with art as a hog is with mathematics”; and he “deserved the whip of 
the public executioner.” 

The reason why the great religious seers are never tolerated by the 
world at large until after their work has been accomplished is that relig- 
ious vision is an individual experience, appreciable to other men only 
through sympathy, which is one of the rarest of human faculties. What- 
ever is achieved by the intellect is accepted at once by all men save luna- 
tics and imbeciles. As soon as Euclid has proved a proposition of geom- 
etry, every one agrees with him. But religious vision is a vision of the 
universe as one man sees it; and no other man can experience that special 
and particular vision except by bringing himself for the moment ab- 
solutely in emotional harmony with the original seer. This, for the ma- 
jority of men, is difficult and well-nigh impossible: no two men can see 
the ineffable in precisely the same way. The small-minded man—and 
nearly all men are small-minded—infers that the vision of the seer is 
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wrong because in some manner it differs from his own. The truth is that 
in all great vision there is no such thing as wrong. Real seeing is, by its 
very nature, absolutely right: it cannot be wrong. And if two men really 
see the universe in two different ways, the truth is that neither is wrong, 
but that each is right in his individual way. Thus with Moses the Idea 
which sits central in the universe is named Power; with Keats it is named 
Beauty; with Tennyson it is named Order; with Spinoza it is named 
Totality ; with Dante it is named Love. That these men differ in naming 
their deific Idea is not an indication that any one of them is wrong. The 
Idea—if it be regarded as existing objectively—must, in all cases, be the 
same; but in each case it reveals itself in some different particular guise 
to the individual mind perceiving it. It is the great frailty of men that 
they fight about names instead of agreeing about ideas. To one man the 
ewig-weibliche reveals itself ideally as Artemis, or virginity, to another 
as Aphrodite, or voluptuousness. It is only a wise, clear vision that can 
perceive that Artemis and Aphrodite are harmonic phases of the same 
idea, and that in either it is the central sense of the eternal womanly that 
counts. Thus men, instead of receiving religion reverently, wherever 
and however they find it, persist in fighting about religious. The truth 
is that the sole thing that matters in religion is not what idea the seer 
has, but the mere fact that he has a real idea and worships it. Worship, 
which is subjective, is in itself important; the thing worshipped, which is 
objective, is important only for the sake of being worshipped, and is 
otherwise inconsiderable. It matters not at all whether a man is roused 
to reverence by a primrose at the river’s brim or by an earthern image 
of the great Gawd Budd—provided that he be roused to reverence. 
Religion at its highest embraces all religions and reduces their 
differences to unity. The great seers never argue: they understand. 
They never dispute: they sympathize. They do not assert that 
other seers are wrong: they assert merely that they themselves are 
right. 

The mind of the world moves much more rapidly nowadays than it 
did two thousand years ago; and it is now becoming possible for the world 
to realize within a generation what formerly required a drear procession 
of centuries. Thus, although only fifty-four years have elapsed since 
Walt Whitman first announced his message, it is already becoming possi- 
ble to realize sanely and without contention who he was and what his 
message meant. He has already survived his period of vilification and 
his period of deification. He is now vilified only by people who do not 
read him, and deified only by people who, in the real sense, do not 
read anybody else. In his own day he dwelt midway between volleyings 
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of contentious thunders. Now the day breaks and the shadows flee 
away. 

This calm and uncontentious after-glow, which has made it possible 
at last to look at Whitman, has made it also necessary that the world 
should ask, and that men who know should answer, the great question 
of what manner of man he was. Among recent answers to this question, 
the clearest is that which has been rendered by the late Professor George 
Rice Carpenter, of Columbia University, in the brief biography of Whit- 
man which he contributed to the English Men of Letters Series. To this 
biography Professor Carpenter devoted the leisure hours of the last five 
years of his industrious and serviceable life. He was in nature just the 
sort of man who was most needed at the present time to tell us about 
Whitman. The distinguishing characteristic of Professor Carpenter’s 
mind was sanity. He had the rare ability to look directly at the high 
light of thought with no blinking of the eyes. He was richly endowed 
with what the great Descartes called the most uncommon of human fac- 
ulties—common sense. He was never carried away by his emotions: he 
carried them along with his thoughts. His dominant mood of mind may 
best be indicated by Matthew Arnold’s phrase, “sweet reasonableness.” 
He was entirely thoughtful; but his thought was not dry and sharp, a 
thing of edges. It led him clearly to an understanding which seemed 
synonymous with sympathy. It is scarcely necessary to say that his bi- 
ography of Whitman, which was published only a few days before his 
untimely death, is the most satisfying which has yet appeared. It is need- 
ful only that some suggestion should be given of its most serviceable 
merits. 

The wisest thing about Professor Carpenter’s book is his clear and 
direct understanding that Whitman must be considered primarily as a 
religious seer and only secondarily as a man of letters. This biographer 
classes the author of Leaves of Grass among the great mystics, like Fran- 
cis of Assisi, “or many an Oriental teacher of earlier or later times.” 


“The minds of certain men,” he says, “are so constructed that they may 
at times seem to pass beyond themselves and the pressing actualities of life into 
a state of ecstatic contemplation, in which the whole universe is apparently 
revealed to their eyes under a new and glorious aspect, in the light of which 
they thereafter live and act That Whitman must be considered as a 
mystic becomes immediately apparent when one examines the writings of mystics 
—Oriental or Occidental, medieval or modern The mystic has the sense 
of special knowledge. In his mood, in his vision, he sees—he knows not how— 
the greater scheme of creation and his own relation to it; but this knowledge 
is ineffable; it cannot be uttered; it may only be adumbrated or symbolized. It 
is, moreover, a knowledge that brings peace and joy. The light breaks in upon 
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and pervades the mystic. The whole universe opens before him. He sees all 
and is all. There is no beginning or end to what he sees; cause and effect are 
identical; the spirit of the universe is one, and that spirit is love.” 


This, of course, is the very heart of Whitman’s mystery; and to this, 
as Professor Carpenter wisely understood, all merely literary considera- 
tion of Whitman’s writings must be subordinated. For instance, it is from 
this central point of view that Professor Carpenter explains that habit 
Whitman had of filling his verse with “multitudinous inventories 
and catalogues,” which has been the stumbling block of merely literary 
critics. 


“It begins to grow clearer,” he says, “that this element is of the very essence 
of his art; that it was perhaps actually the origin of his art. It was, I surmise, 
through the psychological process of which the inventory is the sign that he 
reached the peculiar state of consciousness by virtue of which he is a poet; and 
the inventory is the test of the reader’s ability to follow him in this proc- 
ess. Whoever would have the mystic’s poetic illusion must use the mystic’s 
means.” 


Most biographers of Whitman, obsessed with their idea of what he 
ultimately was, have considered him as a static personality, instead of 
as a man who grew and varied through the long procession of his years. 
Professor Carpenter, with characteristic common sense, shows that Whit- 
man was a very different person at different stages of his career; and the 
main artistic merit of this biographical narrative is the way in which the 
subject grows throughout it. Of Whitman at the age of twenty-two Pro- 
fessor Carpenter says: 


“He was a healthy, hearty, well-balanced youth, temperate, free from 
vicious habits, fond of out-door life, with such education in books as all may 
have, and such education in life as everybody gets who learns a trade and who 
knows the country and the city. Such a youth, slow-evolving, unawakened, 
easy-going, was the normal American boy, whom ambition, personal charm, or 
force of character might later lead to great distinction or who might live and 
die a quiet and ordinary citizen.” 


Again, he says of Whitman at the age of thirty-one, only four or five 
years before the appearance of the first edition of Leaves of Grass: 


“Nothing in his dormant, undeveloped personality served to indicate the 
extraordinary heightening of power which was so soon to make him one of the 
most remarkable men of his time. An observant contemporary, acquainted with 
all the facts, could have only said that if genius were to be late born in such 
a man; if such a mind and body were to be vitalized by some unknown, some 
tremendously dynamic force; if such a placid mortal were to be transformed 
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into a poet or a prophet, he would at least be unique. It was not along con- 
ventional lines that such a spirit could be developed.” 


The best passage in the book is Professor Carpenter’s speculation 
concerning those sudden wonder-years of Whitman’s awakening, when, 
at the age of thirty-four or five, he grew overwhelmingly aware of his 
own awareness of the universe, and began to chant in that strange new 
language which amazed the literary ears of his contemporaries. This 
chapter is a contribution not only to the understanding of Whitman, but 
also to the larger understanding of the nature of all great religious ex- 
perience. 

But the whole book is broad and brilliant, clear, and calmly wise. 
In this biography the secr has found a seer, and is granted the great boon 
of being understood. It is a book to be not only read but pondered—a 
monument not merely to Walt Whitman, but to George Rice Carpenter 
as well. 


Clayton Hamilton. 


NEUMANN’S PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF WAGNER’ 
BY FREDERICK R. BURTON 


I am conscious after reading Neumann’s Personal Recollections of 
Wagner of a spiritual uplift that is wholly separable from the fact that 
I am a student of music and an admirer of the author’s hero. The word 
“hero” is the key to the larger influence of the book which, while not a 
biography, yet throws such searching light on Wagner’s incessant tilting 
with difficulties that it has the atmosphere, and to a high degree serves 
the purpose, of a complete life with unessential details omitted. We are 
not introduced here to those storms of the soul that must have accom- 
panied the composition of Wagner’s music. The inner life of a com- 
poser would indeed find limited appreciation, for they are few who even 
apprehend the silent struggles of creative energy. Other books, biog- 
raphies, collections of letters, and Wagner’s own literary output, tell 
something of the psychological history of the man to the few who can 
comprehend it. In Neumann’s volume our contact with the man is on 
the several sides that are readily understood by all intelligent persons, 
and that bind him to us by common experience. As the subject of a 


*Personal Recollections of Wagner. By Angelo Neumann. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 
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book he is a veritable hero in that he undertakes and accomplishes big 
things in spite of huge difficulties. 

The literary value of difficulties is too obvious to require exposition 
at the moment; it should be sufficient to note that the novelist, shaping 
his fiction as closely as possible to life, invents difficulties that his hero 
may overcome them, thus to win the sympathy of the reader, and thus, 
too, in books of high purpose, to help him who has learned to define the 
word struggle in terms of his own experience. When the difficulties 
stand in the way of a real personage in history, by the overcoming of 
which the book of his life necessarily has the desired happy ending, his 
biography acquires force and charm with which fiction cannot vie. In 
reading the lives of great men the reader must be impressed in a ratio 
corresponding to the familiarity of the difficulties encountered. With 
no personal knowledge of refractory clays and furnaces, he can yet derive 
profound inspiration from the desperate patience and persistence of 
Palissy; the problems that confronted Washington at Valley Forge are 
accepted as difficulties from the overcoming of which the reader with no 
personal knowledge of war derives at least an exalted admiration for the 
hero; Wagner’s difficulties have a higher literary value than those of 
Palissy, or Washington, because they are more common to human ex- 
perience. More persons, to be precise, have been and are concerned in 
conducting country choirs than in moving an army; more have had to do 
with organizing and carrying to conclusion enterprises in behalf of a local 
hospital than in inventing pottery, or any other contrivance for the use 
of man. And nobody who has conducted a country choir, or been an 
inconspicuous member thereof, can fail to see in this intimate view 
of Wagner’s struggles the counterparts of his own experience, magni- 
fied many times, to be sure, but distinctly and humanly recog- 
nizable. 

Neumann’s recollections have to do mainly with the last few years 
of Wagner’s life, when the master had “arrived” sufficiently to be sur- 
rounded by men and women of gifts and attainments commensurate with 
his own. The greatest singers, the greatest stage managers, the greatest 
impressarios, the greatest orchestral conductors, were his collaborators. 
It was a company of giants of whose agenda Neumann has become the 
historian. Nevertheless, even in those later years, when Wagner’s art 
moved from triumph to triumph, the master on his lofty heights was tor- 
mented by vocalists who sang out of tune; he was forever pulling and 
hauling with such diplomacy as lay in him to keep jealous singers from 
each ofhers’ tuneful throats; likewise did he, on occasion, lapse from 
diplomacy in a burst of artistic passion and offend his most valued as- 
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sociates, only to recognize his error quickly therafter and do his best 
to soothe and placate them. Neumann gives, for example, with un- 
affected lucidity of style, a charming picture of Wagner at rehearsal 
scolding so furiously about an effect that he himself had invented 
years before and then forgotten that the devoted Materna fell to sob- 
bing. 


It was a tragi-comic scene. On the stage the weeping prima donna—in the 
box the angry author. My first efforts were directed toward soothing Wagner, 
which I did by reminding him that he himself had originated that passage and 
approved of its introduction years ago. Finally, when that tempest was laid, 
he in turn helped me restore the injured artist—patting her gently on the back 
and comforting her with honeyed words of praise. 


Have not episodes similar to the above occurred time out of number 
at unchronicled rehearsals in New England town halls and suburban 
theatres ? 

Of a different sort, but still recognizable as types of common experi- 
ence, were accidents to scenery, loss of costumes in transit, the inter- 
ference of petty officials with designs essential to the performance. These 
things create emergencies that require strong men to meet them success- 
fully. There was the first presentation of the Ring in Berlin. Royalty was 
to grace the occasion; Wagner had come from Bayreuth to supervise the 
final preparations. An hour before the last rehearsal of Valkyre (per- 
formances were to begin on the following evening) the inspector of the 
fire department informed Neumann that “the donkey-engine we had set 
up in the court to furnish our clouds of steam was contrary to the fire 
ordinance and would have to be removed.” There was a brief period of 
despair, for the inspector was adamant in his devotion to duty, and then 
Heinrich Vogl, the tenor, remarked that next door to the opera house 
was a distillery. “They have steam enough for anything,” said he, “and 
all we have to do is to lay a pipe in here and connect it with our stage.” 
Neumann relates that he “flew rather than ran” to the distillery and 
told his troubles breathlessly to the son of the proprietor, who proved to 
be a Wagner enthusiast. “After a whole night’s work we broke through 
the wall, laid our pipe, and our troubles were finally over. Indeed,” he 
added in conclusion, “I may say I’ve never seen better or more con- 
vincing steam in any other performance of the Nibelungen.” 

Still further in the line of familiar experience were the problems of 
cost, the exacting, disheartening business details, the risks, the lack of 
courage on the part of managers at critical moments, the financial un- 
certainty of the outeome—difficulties of great magnitude, but plainly of 
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the same class as tax the resourcefulness and worry the heart of the rural 
music director who measures his outgo by a modest hundred or two, and 
to whom a deficit of fifty dollars may spell the abandonment of his next 
season’s programme. 

There is a-special fascination in this book in that it deals with so 
many persons, like Anton Seidl, with whom Americans became familiar ; 
there is much that is purely entertaining in the pictures of Wagner at 
rehearsal, singing tenor, bass and soprano in turn as the exigencies of 
the occasion called on him to instruct one individual or another (again 
the experience of the rural conductor), and acting male and female réles 
with histrionic ability that amazed his stage-trained associates ; but these 
features may be held as wholly secondary to the higher quality of the 
book, which is truly inspiring. It tells not only of great achievements, but 
of high ideals, and the affections of big-hearted men and women. Al- 
though Neumann is almost as much the hero of it as Wagner himself, 
for the story in the main is of that wonderful tour of the Wagner Opera 
Company by which Neumann forced Europe to become acquainted with 
the master’s works, there is in no line, or between any lines, the faintest 
hint of egotism on the part of the author. Like all of that coterie of 
giants, Neumann held the master as high above them, very human, to 
be sure, and in need of frequent and sometimes stern guidance, but always 
as the creator of an art work which kept him and his collaborators in 
thrall, and to the firm establishment of which they devoted their energies 
with the spirit of self-effacing proselytism. Much of the story is told in 
letters, many of which have never before been published. The pervading 
spirit of Wagner’s utterances, as here disclosed, even when he quarrelled 
with those who sought to be good to him, was devotion to the best that lay 
within human accomplishment. Cost, material obstacles, hostile critics, 
all, everything, were to be disregarded in favor of rigid adherence to the 
plan of his works and the working out of the plan on the highest possible 
plane of artistic efficiency. That there was such a master to direct, and 
such subordinates to obey, is surely an encouraging fact in the history of 
human progress, and the record of the fact makes for fresh courage and 
higher ideals on the part of the reader. 

Frederick R. Burton. 





RECENT BOOKS ON ECONOMICS 
BY ERNEST L. BOGART 


THE economist seems to be applying himself to the solution of prob- 
lems, if we may judge by the samples which have been brought together 
for purposes of review in this fortuitous group of books. The trans- 
portation problem, the marketing problem, and the problems of social 
relief, of race adjustment, and of economic reorganization are here dis- 
cussed. Whether the reader agrees in all cases with the conclusions of 
their authors, he will in every case find the books stimulating and inter- 
esting. Almost uniformly of a high order of merit, they give evidence of 
increasing care in the formulation of social problems and in the sug- 
gestion of remedies. Whether socialist or individualist, reformer or 
reactionary, each and every writer speaks from the broad standpoint of 
social well-being. Modern scientific and dynamic tendencies find clear 
expression, and give interest and value to the product, while the sub- 
jects treated are catholic in their range ‘and appeal. 


It is significant of the increased interest in organized philanthropy 
that a second edition of Professor Warner’s classic has been made neces- 
sary.’ The first book to cover systematically the whole field of American 
charities, it has held its own as indisputably the best work on the subject 

from the time of its first publication in 1894. Mrs. 

- . Coolidge, a pupil, friend, and colleague at Stanford 
pmericen University, has now performed in an admirable man- 

Charities” y, has performed in an admirable man 
ner the difficult task of bringing the work down 

to date and supplementing a few gaps in the treat- 

ment of the principles of relief. The fact that only one new chapter 
has been added—on “Facts and Conditions of Poverty” for which the 
recorded data did not exist at the time of the first edition—shows how 
firm a grasp the author had on the essential principles of social 
philanthropy. From the first he insisted upon the dynamic and construc- 
tive elements in this field; “people are tired of the gospel of inaction,” 
he exclaimed. As general agent of the Charity Organization Society in 
Baltimore, and later as superintendent of charities for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, he showed the beneficent results of the ef- 
ficient administration of practical charities. “The dominant idea of 
the modern charity,” says Dr. Devine, “is embodied in a determination 


1American Charities. By A. G. Warner. Revised by Mary Roberts Coolidge. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell and Company. 
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to seek out and to strike effectively at those particular causes of evil, at 
those particular causes of dependence and intolerable living conditions 
which are beyond the control of individuals whom they injure and whom 
they too often destroy.” In the first third of the present book Professor 
Warner has clearly set forth these insidious causes of poverty and de- 
generation ; the remainder of the volume is devoted mainly to a descrip- 
tion of the various agencies of relief and care. The happy blending 
of the practical with the theoretical makes it a book that should ap- 
peal to every student of sociology, every citizen interested in philan- 
thropy, and every official engaged in the administration of practical 
charities. 


To the average Southerner the paramount problem, in comparison 
with which all others fade into insignificance, is the Negro problem. Mr. 
Stone is a Southerner, and, as he himself admits, the white man who has 
lived in the South inherits or absorbs from his environment a certain 
bias in his point of view: “racial antipathy is a present, latent force in us 
all.” But in spite of this, the essays which make up this volume'—most 
of which have been printed before—are written in a fair, unprejudiced, 
and objective manner. The thesis which underlies the whole book is 
stated in the first chapter and can best be given in the author’s own 
words: “the attitude of the so-called Anglo-Saxon people toward the 
Negro the world over is essentially the same under similar conditions.” 
“At no time in the history of the English-speaking people, and at no 

place, of which we have any record, where large num- 
“Studies in the bers of them have been brought into contact with an 
American approximately equal number of Negroes, have the 
Race Problem” former granted to the latter absolute equality, either 

political, social, or economic.” The denial by the 
white man to the Negro in the South has often been ascribed to the ex- 
istence of slavery, but this Mr. Stone denies. Indeed he insists that fun- 
damentally the North and the South hold the same attitude on this mat- 
ter; here and there some Northern man permits some favored individual 
to cross the line btween the races, but the South draws the line against 
the race as a whole, and makes no exceptions whatever. As to political 
equality, Mr. Stone does not mince words; the programme of the South is 
unflinchingly stated: the Negro masses “will not be permitted to share 
equally in the Government of English-speaking white men—where their 
numbers are sufficient to menace white control.” If the South has taken a 


*8tudies in the American Race Problem. By Alfred Holt Stone. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company. 
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firmer stand on these questions than the North it is simply because the nu- 
merical strength of the Negro in the former section has made their set- 
tlement imperative. Finally, the book contains a plea for a calmer dis- 
cussion of the whole question and greater tolerance, appreciation, and un- 
derstanding of each other’s point of view. “The essence of the race prob- 
lem,” he truly says, “is that of the peaceful common occupancy of the 
same territory by two widely differing people. Whatever builds up ami- 
cable relations between these tenants in common tends to minimize the 
problem of their tenancy. Whatever tends to create friction between them 
renders their problem more acute.” For this reason the author deprecates 
the constant criticism of the South by Northern politicians and papers. 
“What the Negro needs just now is a political ‘rest cure.’ His daily 
litany should include a prayer to be let alone.” 

All in all Mr. Stone has made a valuable contribution to the discus- 
sion of the American race problem, and one that should help, as he pleads, 
to a better understanding of the situation. His chapters on the economic 
aspects of the Negro problem seemed to the reviewer the most valuable 
as well as the most interesting, while that on the mulatto was least free 
from animus. It is, moreover, somewhat reminiscent of ante-bellum 
writings to find appeal made to “this fixed and inexorable law of human 
conduct” (p. 9), “the scientific truth” (p. 426), “nature’s laws” (p. 436), 
ete., to establish doubtful positions. Three well-known and excellent 
essays by Professor Wilcox, of Cornell University, also printed before, 
complete a volume which may be commended to all interested in the sub- 
ject. 


No discussion of recent economic literature would be complete now- 
adays without including a book on socialism, and of the many recent 
books Mr. Hilquit’s volume may be named as one of the best.’ This 
book marks a great advance over the author’s earlier History of Social- 
ism in the United States, as it does indeed over most of the earlier 
literature on the subject of socialism. It aims to present the socialist 

philosophy in its relation to individualism, ethics, law, 
“Socialism in _ the state, and politics, and to state the attitude of social- 
Theory and ism to various present-day reforms—industrial, polit- 
Practice” ical, and social. As the first book that has presented 

clearly and consistently the socialist viewpoint on all 
these various subjects, it will undoubtedly be welcomed by many people 
who honestly wish to know what socialism is and what it aims at. “So- 


*Socialism in Theory and Practice. By Morris Hilquit. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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cialism,” says Mr. Hilquit, “is a criticism of modern social conditions, a 
theory of social progress, an ideal of social organization, and a practical 
movement of the masses.” It is, indeed, this many-sidedness of socialism 
that makes it so difficult to deal with and discuss. Like the half-inflated 
balloon of a child it gives way wherever you place your finger upon it, but 
at the same time bulges out larger than ever in the other places. It must, 
however, be said in justice to Mr. Hilquit, that he does not consciously 
evade the issues; but more than once he meets objectors by insisting that 
they do not understand, or that the particular kind or phase of socialism 
they attack is not the real simon-pure article, or finally that socialists 
themselves disagree on this point. 

The brand of socialism presented by Mr. Hilquit is evolutionary. He 
is struck by the development of civilization from the primitive tribe of 
cave-dwellers to modern industrial problems. “But we have not reached 
perfection.” We are now in the industrial stage, and although “in the 
earlier stages of its career the capitalist class was revolutionary and use- 
ful” it is already outgrown. The trust magnate now holds the center of 
the stage, and the next step will be “the transfer of ownership in the so- 
cial tools of production . . . to the people, to be operated for the bene- 
fit of all.” This has a strangely familiar sound, after all. Finally, he 
concludes, “our social progress is a movement toward perfect democracy.” 
It may be suggested at this point that neither socialist nor individualist 
can forecast or direct the course of social progress. Perhaps it will lead 
us into socialism, and out of that again, as Mr. Spencer prophesied, into 
a purer individualism; or perchance the latter may be attained without 
the previous bath of fire. The book is interesting in avoiding for the 
most part the well-worn grooves of controversy and stating the socialist 
philosophy in fresh aspects. Indeed some much-controverted phases of 
the subject—which have never been satisfactorily solved are passed over 
altogether, such as the problems of value and of over-population. The 
rationale of the socialist attitude to various practical reforms is clearly 
and consistently set forth. All reforms are tested by their effect on the 
wage-emancipation of the working classes; and all those which look to 
the strengthening of the middle class are summarily rejected, as laws for 
furthering free competition, the single tax, and similar nostrums. The 
book concludes with a summary sketch of the socialist movement in all 
lands. 


In a short but forceful little book? Mr. Hepburn appears as a warm 


‘Artificial Waterways and Commercial Development. By A. B. Hepburn. 
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advocate of the policy of extending and improving our canals and artifi- 
cial waterways. The impulse to the book seems to have been given by the 
inability of the railroads to provide adequate service in moving our cot- 
ton, grain, and other products in the fall of 1906 and at other periods of 
special pressure. It is perhaps also the building of the 
Panama Canal by the National Government, to which a 
Waterways and | |. . . : 
Seiten oe short chapter is devoted, aroused the attention of the 
Development” author, as it has that of the people generally, to the im- 
portance of our inland waterways. But it is princi- 
pally as an advocate for New York City, fearing the loss of commercial 
supremacy through the effect of discriminating railroad differential rates 
and the development of the Gulf and Pacific ports, that Mr. Hepburn 
writes. Two-thirds of the book is taken up with a description of the Erie 
Canal and a plea for its continued improvement. While recognizing the 
splendid achievements of our railroads, the author insists that there is 
also room, as well as need, for artificial waterways, and indeed might have 
added much more on this point. There is no country in the world so 
bountifully provided with navigable inland waterways as the United 
States, and their value would be greatly enhanced by the building of a 
few connecting links in the form of ship canals. One may heartily endorse 
such a programme without, however, committing himself to the more 


“Artificial 


doubtful proposition of developing a system of long, shallow canals with 
extended lockage, such as most of our longer canals would necessarily be. 
The distinction between these two types of canal is not kept clearly 
enough in mind by Mr. Hepburn, who has confined his attention almost 
exclusively to the former type. 


The increasing application of science to business, which is transform- 
ing the old rule-of-thumb methods and placing our industrial processes 
on a firm basis, promises not only to render our business men more sci- 
entific, but also to make our scientists more practical. Methods of pro- 

duction have very generally been subjected to the critical 
“The Psy- scrutiny of trained scientists, especially in the larger en- 
chology of terprises. The most recent development, dating back 
Advertising” not longer than a decade, has been the application of 

psychology to the sale of products, which has been most 
successfully presented by Dr. Scott,’ the director of the psychological 
laboratory at Northwestern University. The only wonder is that such 
studies have not been made earlier, when one considers that the advertis- 
ing bill of the American people is over $500,000,000 a year, and that the 


‘The Psychology of Advertising. By Walter Dill Scott. Boston: Small, 
Maynard and Company. 
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success of such advertising depends almost entirely upon the use of psy- 
chologically correct principles. In the volume under review the author 
first states briefly the psychological principles underlying. the subject of 
advertising. He then takes up such topics as appeal to the customer’s sym- 
pathy, the various human instincts which may be successfully aroused, 
the motives which lead readers to respond to advertisements, the habit of 
reading advertisements, the attention value of large and small spaces, the 
unconscious influence in street, railway advertising, and similar topics. 
The text is illustrated throughout by examples of successful and unsuccess- 
ful advertisements, with the reasons for their success or failure, a feature 
which for the ordinary reader is by no means the least interesting part 
of the book. The volume will be found of value both by the psychologist 
and the advertiser, and of unique interest to the general public that reads 
advertisements. It is, however, curious that a psychologist should have 
failed to include an index. 


Ernest L. Bogart. 


PROFESSOR CROSS’S LAURENCE STERNE’ 


BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


Or the many blended impressions which one brings away from a 


reading of The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, by Professor Wil- 
bur L. Cross, the dominant one is that of tireless patience and exhaustive 
research. That the same amount of zeal and wealth of material might 
have been used in a number of different ways may be cheerfully conceded ; 
that some of these ways might have offered advantages over that pursued 
by the present author is a matter of personal opinion; but that every 
writer is entitled not only to choose his own method, but to be judged 
primarily from the standpoint of his avowed purpose is one of the axioms 
of literary criticism. Therefore it is important to note at the outset Pro- 
fessor Cross’s warning that the reader must expect little in the way of 
critical essays and much in the way of straightforward and impartial 
biography—and to remember that his avowed purpose is to answer as 
fully as he may the following questions: 


What sort of a man was Sterne? How did he conduct himself in the days of 
his obscurity and after he had come into his fame? What did he do and what did 
he say? What books did he read? What were his pastimes? And what were 
his pleasures? Who were his friends? and who were his enemies, if he had any? 
And what did they say or think of him? In a word, wherein lay the secret of 
the man whose speech and conduct filled the imaginations of all who knew him 
intimately, whether in York, London or Paris? 

*By Wilbur L. Cross. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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And having thus explicitly defined his task, Professor Cross applies 
himself to it with a singleness of purpose and a rigid self-restraint which 
he succeeds in maintaining consistently throughout the five hundred 
pages that make up this searching and vivid biographical record. Of 
Professor Cross’s personal opinion we receive little or nothing; he evi- 
dently conceives it to be his province not to do our thinking for us, but to 
furnish us with the maximum of available data, from which to do our 
own thinking and draw our own conclusions. To this end, he has gathered 
together a rather surprising amount of biographical detail in view of 
the somewhat inconsiderable volume of existing material, gleaning little 
luminous side lights from most une.:,ected and apparently unlikely 
sources, and fitting them painstakingly together, as one fits the incon- 
gruous fragments of a puzzle picture until in the end he shows us the 
finished mosaic, clear and complete through the blending of its thousand 
component parts. He is not content to piece together the scattered de- 
tails of Sterne’s own personal history, year by year and month by month. 
The man he thinks cannot be even approximately known unless the back- 
ground is filled in with equal care. Consequently, he feels that it is never 
labor lost to pause and picture the successive environments in which 
Sterne moved ; to study the people who frequented any house at which he, 
himself, was often a guest; to identify and analyze even certain quite 
obscure individuals who played their humble part in the list of Sterne’s 
acquaintance—in short to reconstruct the social atmosphere of a van- 
ished epoch and show us one of the most remarkable literary figures not 
only of the eighteenth, but of any century, living and moving in the en- 
vironment of which he was the logical and yet most extraordinary prod- 
uct. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature of Professor Cross’s achieve- 
ment is that he has succeeded in making his chronicle of Sterne’s life not 
only complete, but distinctly readable even through periods where the 
events themselves are distinctly monotonous and barren. This result he 
achieves in part, of course, through an agreeable style, but more es- 
pecially, it would seem, by the simple expedient of throwing over the 
most trivial and banal details the glamor of T'ristram Shandy—of 
making us feel that his experience in planting cabbages or his expense 
accounts for carpenter’s and plaster’s repairs possesses a peculiar and 
unique interest. For instance, after quoting an itemized bill of expenses 
from the inside cover of Sterne’s parish registry, ending with the item, 
“Spent in Shapeing the Rooms, Plastering, Underdrawing, and Jobbery 
—God knows what—£  —@--———______,”” 


, 


Professor Cross adds the characteristic comment: 
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It is curious that Sterne should first appear as a jester in this old dog- 
eared parish book. The dash he drew across the page on bringing the account 
to a close, leaving it to Omniscience to write in the long row of figures, is 
whimsical enough for Tristram Shandy. 


And, of course, the reason why Professor Cross succeeds in throwing 
this special glamor over his book is because he himself is profoundly con- 
vinced of the large place that Sterne occupies in modern literature, a 
place “perhaps by the side of Rabelais and Cervantes.” However care- 
fully he has eliminated the personal equation, there is no possibility of 
misunderstanding his own attitude toward his subject. It reveals itself, 
in spite of him, in a hundred different and quite harmless ways. Indeed, 
were this not so, one must needs infer his enthusiasm from the bare 
fact of the book’s existence, since no man could be conceived as setting 
forth deliberately to accomplish a task of such minute and patient la- 
bor, unless profoundly convinced that his subject has an abiding place 
among the few great luminaries of literature. 

And yet, paradoxical though it may seem, one questions whether Pro- 
fessor Cross’s volume will make converts; whether it will add to the ranks 
either of Sterne’s admirers or of his detractors. For, taken all in all, it 
does not give us a new or different Laurence Sterne; it simply fills in 
with a thousand careful brush strokes the portrait of the man whose fea- 
tures, in a general way, we already know quite well. Indeed, it would 
have been unreasonable to expect it to be otherwise. In Tristram Shandy 
and The Sentimental Journey Sterne revealed himself to the world; and 
no amount of patient delving among old records will avail to efface or 
contradict these self-revelations. Professor Cross’s book serves in count- 
less ways to accentuate, to amplify, and to explain; but its practical -ef- 
fect will almost always be to intensify one’s predetermined verdict upon 
Laurence Sterne. For the qualities and the foibles that have won him 
both friends and enemies are all here and in greater abundance than in 
any previous biography. There will always be those for whom his genius 
is overshadowed by his indecency, his profanity, his sentimentality; al- 
ways those who insist upon seeing Sterne through the spectacles of 
Thackeray : 


He used to blubber perpetually in his study, and, finding his tears infectious, 
and that they brought him a great popularity, he exercised the lucrative gift of 
weeping; he utilized it, and cried on every occasion. I own that I don’t value 
or respect much the cheap dribble of those fountains. He fatigues me with his 
perpetual disquiet and his uneasy appeals to my risible or sentimental faculties. 

. The humor of Swift and Rabelais, whom he pretended to succeed, poured 
from them as naturally as song does from a bird; they lose no manly dignity 
with it, but laugh their hearty great laugh out of their broad chests as nature 
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bade them. But this man—who can make you laugh, who can make you cry, too, 
—never lets his reader alone, or will permit his audience repose: when you are 
quiet, he fancies he must rouse you, and turns over head and heels, or sidles up 
and whispers a nasty story. The man is a great jester, not a great humorist. 


There cannot be the slightest doubt in any thoughtful mind that if 
Thackeray were alive to-day, and should have the privilege of reading 
Professor Cross’s book, he would remain of precisely the same opinion 
as before; he would still think of Laurence Sterne as a cheap buffoon 
decked out in ruff and motley, and performing grotesque antics on his 
carpet. And this is inevitable, because no amount of side-light can elimi- 
nate any part of those features in Sterne which offended Thackeray’s in- 
born fastidiousness and will continue to offend others like him, so ie 
as Sterne continues to be read. 

But on the other hand, all those who possess that better and broader 
tolerance which recognizes greatness in spite of human foibles and weak- 
nesses will find themselves heartily in accord with Professor Cross’s final 
summing up of his subject, which is so sane, so just, so liberal that it 
deserves to be quoted at some length. 


‘Sterne is, I dare say, the most complete example in modern literature of a 
man whose other faculties are overpowered by a sense of humor. He feels, he 
imagines, and he at once perceives the incongruities of things as ordered by man 
or by nature; but he does not think, nor has he any appreciation of moral values. 
What to others seems serious or sacred is to him only an occasion for a sally of 
wit. In a measure, all great humorists since Aristophanes and Lucian have 
resembled him, for unrestrained utterance is essential to humor. . . . But most 
humorists have had their moods of high seriousness, when they have turned 
from the gay to the grave aspects of things. In Don Quizote there is so much 
tragedy behind the farce that Charles Kingsley thought it the saddest book ever 
written Sterne had no such reserve powers, for he was compounded of 
sensations only. In his life and in his books he added extravagance to ex- 
travagance, running the course to the end, for there was no force to check and 
turn him backward He was a humorist pure and simple, and nothing else. 
The modern world has not seen his like. . . . With Swift, Sterne said vive la 
bagatelle ; but he added—what Swift could never say—Vive la joie, declaring the 
joy of life to be “the first of human possessions.” 


It is only upon reading this concluding chapter, in which Professor 
Cross throws aside his mask of impassivity and consents for the time to 
talk with us freely and intimately regarding his own personal estimate of 
Laurence Sterne that we suddenly find ourselves asking whether the im- 
partial narrative method of this volume is after all so admirable as it 
has hitherto appeared—whether, indeed, by studiously eliminating all 
impressionistic criticism, he has not really robbed us of a book of even 
greater value than that which he has given. It is true that The Life and 
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Times of Laurence Sterne is likely to hold its place for a long time as 
a definitive biography, and to be recognized as a part of the indispensable 
equipment for any future critical study, either of the man or of his works. 
And yet, there is scarcely a page where one would not like to lay a re- 
straining hand upon Professor Cross and say to him, with privileged in- 
timacy, “These facts are all very well in their way, but the value of facts 
lies not in themselves, but in what one makes of them—now, what do 
you, who have so saturated yourself with the personality and the spirit 
of Laurence Sterne, what do you yourself make of them?” There is, of 
course, a modern type of so-called biography, which is deliberately written 
to the greater glory, not of the subject but of the author; the type in 
which an unknown critic seeks to climb into prominence by the cheap and 
easy trick of overturning accepted standards, denying the greatness of an 
accepted masterpiece, discovering the wonder of some hitherto neglected 
poem or letter or story, in short, by a paradoxical and wholesale reversal 
of the world’s earlier verdict. And the pity of it is that because of the 
paradox, and the startling novelty, it requires only a moderate degree of 
cleverness in order to convince the general public that here indeed is an- 
other Daniel come to judgment. But, between the cheap charlatanism of 
this sort of literary criticism and Professor Cross’s sustained impartial- 
ity there is a broad and safe ground for compromise. Personally, the 
present reviewer believes that the finest, and in the long run, the most 
valuable sort of study is that in which an impartial treatment of fact is 
illumined by a steady undercurrent of sane and conservative criticism, so 
that the effect of the whole book will be that of a personally conducted 
tour, under wise and able guidance, through territory in which, if un- 
accompanied, one is likely to miss one’s way. This trick of unobtrusive 
guidance is one which the French critics have developed to a finer and 
subtler degree than we have yet obtained in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 
It is, in fact, one of those things which they manage better in France. 
Professor Cross, of course, had his own good reasons for refraining from 
what in his case might so easily have been done. Indeed, there are times 
when in spite of all his care the thing almost does itself—his own personal 
opinions and convictions slyly and triumphantly slip themselves in be- 
tween the lines. One wishes only that this had happened oftener. 

Nevertheless, just as it stands, The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne 
is a brave and splendid achievement, an enduring monument to the au- 
thor’s industry, and a worthy tribute to that unique and whimsical genius, 
to whom we owe one of the very few perfect and indispensable things in 
English literature, The Sentimental Journey. 


Frederic Taber Cooper 





